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PERFECT GIFTS 


for every home 





MY SUNDAY MISSAL 
(self instructing) 
| ven SS 2 590 MY WAY OF LIFE 
(Summa Simplified) 
from 4.35 to $3.75 
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AYER 

(A Different Kind of Pralyer Book) 

from 824, $2.25 
MY DAILY BREAD CHRIST IN THE G SPEL 
(A Summary of the Spiritual Life) (fe of Christ 
78° and |ines from “tT to $4.78 














[~~ 


MY IMITATYON OF CHRIST 


(Thonis & Kempis) 


/ 
from As to $2.25 








(The Perfett Prayer Book) 
from @2° to $4.78 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF ) THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, DIRECTOR 
5300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY + + + BROOKLYN 19. N. Y. 














& : 
you will USE | | 


This beautiful assortment of Christmas greeting cards will help you 
say “Merry Christmas” to your friends and dear ones in a 
truly Catholic way. The Passionist Missionaries will 
be grateful for any order you may send 

This is a very practical way to help us in 
Our mission work 


us. 





SL \witinetve CHRISTMAS CARDS DE LUXE 


ALL PRINTED IN 6 COLORS — TRIMMED IN GOLD 


Christmas is the holiest and happiest 
day of the year. It is the day Our Divine 
Saviour became man to save all mankind. 
With this thought in mind, we ask you to 
help spread the real, spiritual significance of 


Our assortment of Christmas cards is 
particularly attractive, the verses most 
appropriate. In every box you will find a 
wide and pleasing variety that will supply 


: : - gr a card singularly suited for each of those 
this Great Feast by sending Catholic Christ- : 8 y * : 

‘he; Wd i special persons on your list. Printed in 
mas cards. Keep the Christ Child in your ange ES Ar RE aE 
Christmas and help keep Him in the holiday SIX CONGES SRO EHcEy Cecofated in guid, 
celebration of your friends by using cards these are cards of distinction, cards you 
with a Christian greeting. will be proud to send to anyone. 


PRICE $1.25 PER BOX—TWO BOXES $2.00 


ORDER 
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Now THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 


DEPT. E-2 + MONASTERY PLACE $s UNION CITY, N. J. 
FROM J 



































TO ANNOUNCE each of 
your gifts of THE SIGN — this 
Christmas card is provided in 
full, rich colors... 


Reproduced here in smaller 
size and in only one color, the 
original was painted especially 
for THE SIGN by the well. 
known artist, Harvey Kidder. It 
is reprinted now with new 
wording exclusively for your 
use in announcing each of your 


eifts of THE SIGN at Christmas 


It will be inscribed with the 
name of the recipient and with 
your name as the giver—to her- 


ald THE SIGN as “the gift that 


keeps on giving all year long” 




















- « - a new colorful issue 
each month of the year... 
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For FAMILY — The Sign’s the gift that 
will be enjoyed and appreciated by any mem- 
ber: Mother, Father, Brother, Sister, Aunts, 
Uncles, Cousins, too. From Current Fact 
through Sports and Books it has something 
for every one of every age... “the best matter 





For FRIENDS — The Sign’s the best for 
your Christmas list. It’s a gift that’s accept- 
able, admired, appreciated by people of all 
kinds: young and old, at home or away, 
Catholics and non-Catholies .. . Priests, Nuns, 
Brothers not only like it but select it as the 








in the best manner.” 





MONEY-SAVING 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
RATES! 


TWO OR MORE 
ONE-YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Each 

Only 
+ $2.50 
A SINGLE 
ONE-YEAR 


SUBSCRIPTION & 


+ $5.00 


Foreign Subscriptions, Add 
50¢ Per 


$3.00 
A TWO-YEARS 
SUBSCRIPTION 


Year for Postage 


>. 


USE THIS HANDY FORM 
TO ORDER—NOW! 
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gift for friends & benefactors. 
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CHRISTMAS 
UNION CITY, 


Rev. Dear Father: Please enter Christmas gift subscriptions as follows: 


THE SIGN MAGAZINE 





GIFT 


: A Sign 


OFFICE 
NEW JERSEY 


(Check here (2 if you wish gift cards sent to you so you may sign and send them personally.) 
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Also, please enter [] (or) extend [1] my own subscription for 
MY NAME 
City 
C0 Ienclose $......... ° 


(CD Please bill me in 30 days 









Write for: 
Beautiful, new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 
tablet arm 
chair. 


one 


Offers Churches A Real Boon— 
This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 


Many uses: As a pew extender for emergency 
crowds... in the Sanctuary... as regular 
seating for dinners—lectures—entertainments. 


The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, 
since the built-in kneeler can be folded 
up into the frame, it can be used as an 
ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 
to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space. Choice of 
luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette 
upholstery. Many beautiful color 
combinations in famous, long-lasting 
baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable 
for both sitting and kneeling. 


. Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 








A 
ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 








ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY 
— perenne ARTISTS 








SPECIAL OFFER 
DISTINCTIVE CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS CARDS —> CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should use 
Dhiniase, De Luxe — Board. 
n 


By Carillon Press al 








12 ASSORTED CARDS “$1.0 00 POSTPAID | waiter. nod ‘Gon USE, Treen “yrite 
Sit |i today for Illus. Catalog SI. él 


Regina Pacis 
GPO Box 









Winters Specialty Company, Daven- 
port, lowa. 
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Liturgical Studio, Dept. § 
989, New York 1, N. Y. 


























An ideal Christmas Gift for 


Lawyers, Judges, Priests, _ and Siedods 


THE CATHOLIC LAWYER 


A quarterly magazine containing articles by prominent attorneys, canon 
lawyers and theologians on legal topics of particular interest to Catholics and 
to the Catholic Church. Issued in January, April, July and October. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


Published by the 
St. Thomas More Institute for Legal Research 
of 
St. John’s University School of Law 
Articles—Current Events—Recent Decisions 


Legislation—Digests—Question Box 
Book Reviews—Important Reprints 


Illustrated 


$5 a year 


A limited number of subscriptions may be predated to January, 1955 (Volume 1). 


Please make checks payable to 


THE CATHOLIC LAWYER, 96 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Burton and Marylike 


Re Katherine Burton’s article on modesty 
in women’s dress in your September issue. 

Such a confused bit of writing to pawn 
off on your readers! It serves to justify my 
contention that women are incapable of 
determining what is or is not modest jp 
dress. Women’s dress is immodest not be. 
cause of its effect on other women but be. 
cause of its effect on men... . 

The need for such moves as the Marylike 
Movement is not a question of aesthetics 
but of sin and the occasion of sin. 

CHARLES Monnic 
CINCINNATI, ONTO. 


In her polite little tirade against the 
modesty crusade “of the priest in his little 
mid-west town of three hundred popula- 
tion,” Mrs. Burton seems to suggest that 
modesty is chiefly a problem for mothers 
and daughters to solve without any other 
intervention. First of all, too many Catholic 
mothers and daughters seem to have lost 
all sense of responsibility (and shame) as 
regards modest dress, and secondly, as long 
as we have moral problems, moralists will 
take an acute interest in them... . 

How strange is Mrs. Burton's “now, now, 
my dear” attitude toward Pearl Buck’s dis- 
gusting display of bigotry as_ contrasted 
with her subtle sneering at Father Bernard 
Kunkel’s fine Crusade for Christian modesty 
in dress. 

Rev. RONALD GLENNON 
Herrin, IL. 


Mrs. Burton seems to have gone just 
a little too far for a laywoman. In fact, 
she is treading on rather dangerous ground 
to pass judgment on something that might 
better be left to those who are experts in 
moral matters, 

For instance she asks, but with the in 
tention of giving a straight, unequivocal, 
negative answer, “Are the Catholic girls and 
the rest of us to stop looking at these wear- 
crs (TEV performers) of decidedly un-Mary- 
like apparel?” Sloppy thinking and sloppy 
writing like this should not appear in a 
magazine intended for reading tables in 
Catholic homes all over the country. Fot 
her to quote the stupid Time remark is 
sufficient indication that she is totally un- 
aware of the problem of immodest dress- 
with all its sinful consequences—which is 


confronting priests (particularly confessors) , 


teachers in our Catholic schools, and, last 
hut not least, mothers and fathers who “be: 
lieve in modesty.” 
It is largely because mothers have failed 
to teach their daughters modesty in dress 
(Continued on page 6) 


THE SIGN, a money publication, is owned, edited, and 
t 





published NION CITY, J... by the Passionist 

Fathers. (1 m, Title-Passionist “Missions, Inc.) Subsecrip 

tion price 3.00 per year, in advance; single copies, 25¢ 
na 


» $3.00 a year. Foreign, $3. 50 per year. Entered 
d Class Matter, September 20, 1921, at the Post 
at Union City, N. J., under the Act of Mareh 3 
1879 Accepted for ma Y a special rates of postage 
provides a for in Par. 4—Sec. 538, Act of May 28, 1925 
Vol No. 5. 
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T M ASS.on BE WITHOUT. YOUR 


Edited by 
REV. H. HOOVER, 5. O. Cist., Ph.D. 


imprimatur of His Eminence 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
i Archbishop of New York 


His Holiness, POPE PIUS XII, tells you 

why a Daily Missal is important: 
rs “So that the faithful, united 

A with the Priest, may pray to- 

~~ gether in the very words and 
{ sentiments of the Church.” 


The Better You Know The Holy Mass 
The More You Will Love It. Study The 
Interesting Chart Below: 


EXCLUSIVE 
GUILD THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 
Your Greatest Gift to God, 


God’s Greatest Gift to you 


PART Ill. COMMUNION -God gives me Jesus 


PART I. CONSECRATION -t offer Jesus to God 
PART |. OFFERTORY -| offer myself to God 
=>. * Z 





' 





Deluxe Flexible Edition, 
Maroon Leather, Gold 


5 | believe—Creed 
Edges ......- $] 2.50 neta 
60 inspiring illostrations @. Epistle 


—with 22 of the world’s 2. God teaches me 





great sacred paintings Assumption Socred Heart The Flight The Resurrection Annunciation d, Prayer 
in full, rich coldrs, of the B.V.M. of Jesus into Egypt on Easter Sun. of the B.V.M, ¢. Gloria 
b. Kyrie 
a. Confiteor 








1.4 beg Sengivenees 


Vearest Most Complete. America’s Favorite... *. 


Order your personal copy 
~ of America’s Favorite 
















English you are able to foliow every word 
and gesture. The divine service will mean 50 
much more to you. Attending Holy Mass 
will be Heavenly Joy! 





Daily Missal Today! 


that its sacred steps are given in Latin by 
To ‘Pray The Mass Correctly 


the Priest, you can see how (ndispensable a 
Is A Wonderful Experience MANY REASONS WHY 


St. Joseph Daily Missal ca. be. In plain 
ia aural 
thousands are now using 


FREE VALUABLE GIFT WITH 
EVERY ST. JOSEPH MISSAL 












HE Holy Mass brings us all closer to 


Missal . . . the “Ordinary,” which never 


changes, the Mass for the particular day © Large Type. Most Readable Missal 


Joseph Missal.” 


— —— oe —— for oy con- CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. 
venient reference. every moment . . .| @ ” “ asian 225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
during every sacred step of the Mass you rege yey oar 4 of the Mass 
will be in the right place at the right time ype 


for you, and every movement of the Priest | @ 60 jilustrations, 22 world-famous 




















described for your understanding. Masterpieces in Beautiful Colors § CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. 
SEND NO MONEY. YOUR | ¢ Simplified Arrangement. tess| | 225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. ciation 
ORDER FILLED PROMPTLY —_ roe. “ -_ i ane ae me oY tome . yy new edition of “St. Joseph 
a - a eee Oe St. psahe ; ond Fees! _ . ; : Book. pone return the “St. Joseph Dolly Mises” ae Soa 
Daily Missal will also make a beautiful and | @ Clear Directions, Ideal for Every ‘ piper et tg Hom lye rpg See 
re, ." If re _ to — ge Beginner ; Check here[] if you prefer Special DeLuxe Edition $12.50 
= ai . « * tor $11.00 when pay- | % 409 Silk Ribbon Markers DP ii eines pa ccrcncenivesncsninnccoseoncesssenneet ‘ 
— accompanies order. - IS EL LE TT RAT Pe 
‘ACT NOW! MAIL COUPON TODAY ; 22 -+swavwsi~ tio 
rt enclose $6.00. (912.50 for dh Ediuon.) 
fe ee cae ae ae Se Oe eS SD SS SS 





“Catholic Birthday Book”: richly illustrated 


that standard of right living we seek. the St. Joseph Missal and a thought for each day of the year. 
With your St. Joseph Daily Missal you wiil at every Mass Space on each page to record permanently 
really take part in every step of the Blessed Birthdays, Friendships, Anniversaries, etc. 
Sacrifice. The three important parts of the sf ff 384 pages. Printed in 2 colors. Sent abso- 


lutely FREE with your order for the “St. 


you are attending (the “Proper”) and the | © Complete for Every Day of the REE! \ SEND COUPON TODAY! Dept. S-12 
Year 


Every Latin phrase is put in clear English @ Contains a “Treasury of Prayers” | - SEND NO MONEY - 10 DAY FREE TRIAL 
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CATHOLIC ACTION |. 
THROUGH MUSIC 


“Extend the Field of Good Music 
Under Catholic Auspices” 


ALEX ROSS wos born in Scotland. 
He came to America when he was 
five years old. He hos illustrated 
fiction in most of the leading pub- 
lications. He illustrated Cardinal 
Spellman’s The Foundling and Ful- 
ton Oursler’s Greatest Mother of 
Them All. He hos recently become 
interested in sacred art and sin- 
cerely feels that it needs a new 
renaissance. About The Sign cover 














To encourage Catholle groups to present 
more and better music at a local level for | 
all members of the community, a plan ha 

heen devised which eliminates the financlal | 
risks usually involved In such undertakings | 
This plan, based on the generous coopera | 


tion of outstanding concert artists, allows he writes: “In my painting of ‘The 
us to fi open time In their regular ge | Nativity,’ which appeors on the 
with special engagements at a fraction o 

the usual terms, when a Catholic project ts cover of The Sign, | have chosen 
benefitted oor Cathollbe Action is served 


to tell the story of the birth of 
Christ not in a photographically 
realistic sense but in a manner which strives to interpret the supernatural 
and intrinsically beautiful moment in history of the Incarnation 

“Emanating from the Christ Child, and bathing the Blessed Mother and 
Saint Joseph in its splendor, are the warmth and glow of Divine Light. 
Surrounding them all are many signs and symbols of phophecy. The Dove, 
traditionally a symbol of the Holy Ghost, holds up one corner of the square 
of earthly existence, upon which the Infant lies. In back of Mary, the 
shape of the cross looms, into which are driven the three nails of the Cross. 
The green cloth, or shelter, in back of Mary represents the Epiphany. 

The lilies on the staff of Joseph are a long-used symbol of Joseph, Our 
Lord’s foster-father. The wheat in the vase and grapes in the basket 
signify the Holy Eucharist; the butterfly is an ancient Christian symbol of 
the Resurrection.”’ 





through musi 


Ts lal 















LETTERS I enjoy ‘Tur Sign thoroughly and can't 


(Continued from page 1) understand the intolerance of so many 
that souls are lost in many instances. Ask readers. In this country, even ‘THE SIGN 
any confessor. He, not Mrs. Burton, has the has the right to express honest opinions, 
answer If we don’t agree with them, we can at 

i in «2 unit’ comprising 
CHRISTOPHER LYNCH, and two aasiating A CONnFESSOR least respect: them. 
artiste, VOLYVA COSSACK, pianist, and New nk. N. Y Mrs. Saverto L. SANTORO 
JOAN WALKER, soprano. Th York, N. Y. ; 





presents a light and entertaining program, DI DHAM, MAss. 


which was described by one critic ans being 
“informal, friendly and thoroughly delight 


in gifted trio | 
| Liturgical Art 











ful.” 
The financial arrangement covering these | Need we say that we admire your stand Labor Is All? 
especial engagements is simple and calls for | : ‘ , a 
: (June, p ) n what unfortunately seem . : 
the even or fifty-fifty division of the gross: J F I | p onw unt nately r You objectively present one side of a 
proceeds between the sponsors and the at to be a controversial issue in the Church , leaat rently entirely ignore the 
. b er ort . ~nlifenad yicture but appare 2 ; ; 
tists, so long as the artistes (as a group) | original creations of contemporary artists | PI , 
receive no less than an expense guarantee other. 
of $150 Regardless of whether one favors repre , ' 
I am referring to what may be called 
In this arrangement, the sponsor provider sentational or abstract art, it seems almost 7 - : 
the location for the entertainment, a recently belnene thet these chou the vam for ox your “labor policy . . . While we must 
. es oe : i J obvious tha ere shoul ” TOO oO 4 
tuned plano, a spotlight Cif one is available) safeguard the gains that labor has won, I | 
and an enthusiastic committee to publicize | pression in religious art for all forms - . on : RIC 
the event and develop a capacity audience : don't think labor is the “lily-white boy in 
T) tints vid pe . c | This fact seems to require an educational 2 MIF 
ie artiste provide a complete program of | short pants” you always give the impres- 
entertainment, and we provide publicity in- | effort directed toward a laity which has Onc 
format i omotions F : Suc | - *” OE So RB. es 
aa ~~ aa o 3 nal m ——s, a _ . } been habituated to what the “ad men : ; 80 | 
4 presentation may be exempt from Federal | es 5 Isn't it time we had ‘Tur Sign taking the dre: 
admission tax upon application } would call, “inferior substitutes.” Don't be 
: side of complete righteousness acclaiming Ma 
It is recommended that the location for discouraged by adverse reader comments. ; em! 
this entertainment be your school or parish en sone ial i a Se all aulalens management and labor which meets its tat 
a , - ' ore oO rc same tea es and articles; : . AD 
hall and that the admission be set at $1 obligations, and damning management and on 
While we know that concert-goers generally | a pictorial feature on somewhat less ab- ‘ , 4 
pay much more to hear the same artists as ae labor which does note flov 
are cooperating in this plan, we feel that a stract’ creations, G. G. Brucia enh 
low admission price is proper inducement to JAMES H. Mutwuin . : eno 
the community audience we aim to attract. | PHILA PA , SOMERVILLE, N & ver 
The entire arrangement is explained here. | ; ‘ See article by Victor Riesel on page 33 
There are no details to the financial ar | of this issue 
rangement or responsibility other than what oi, 
has been outlined above There are no Good People and Crosses ( 
riders, tricks or gimmicks to this offer. 
Any organized Catholic group may spon Iam sure that it was by an act of God " 2 900 , 4 
sor such a concert, and those interested are “How Catholic Is Austria? 
that T recently purchased the October issuc 
asked to write and give us a number of 
dates when it would be convenient to their of Tur Sten. ‘The cost was small, but one Congratulations and many thanks to Fay ¢ 
group to present this entertainment. When : . ' Yer a, . . , . 
d ’ i , 3 w treat 
we have this Information from prospective irticle entitled “Good People fust Have Behan for his fine and underst andit Bo 
sponsors, we will make every effort to com Crosses” (page 49) is priceless to me . ment of “How Catholic Is Austriar” . . ( 
» of t r] z ts , » . 
plete definite arrangements for one of the It has helped lift me out of the depths of Ihe undersigned has just returned from 
convenient dates 


despair and discouragement. . . . doing work in) Austrian rural and family 
Joun F. SULLIVAN life, both, since World War HL, highly sensi 


The Whalens Enterprises, Inc. Fr. LAUDERDALE, FLA, tive areas. Developments in these by ne 


means warrant optimism. Even in the often 
50 East 72nd Street romantically admired rural mountain dis 


tricts have religious devoutness, birth-rate, 
Many thanks to Father Kilian McDonnell — and family life suffered greatly at the ex 


The Sacristy Door 


New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-0499 for “At the Sacristy Door.” It was most pense of the so-much vaunted American 


reassuring to ous busy wives and mothers (Continued on page 78) 
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PIECES Solid STAINLESS 
ENGLISHTOWN TABLEWARE 4) 


Ah 


WON'T RUST OR ." 


ANY 


NEVER NEEDS NA \| 


Wit 
a an? edie 
: 


REGULAR ~~ VALUE | 


ALL 67 
PIECES 


RICH © ORNATE © PERMANENT 
MIRROR FINISH © WON'T RUST OR STAIN © NEVER NEEDS POLISHING 


Once in each generation comes a silver pattern so beautifully designed, 
80 exquisitely made, so perfect in every way as this homemaker’s 
dream. And it can be yours at a once-in-a-lifetime low price! Stunning 
Mayfair Pattern gleams with a mirror finish that lasts forever. It 
embodies all the characteristics of truly fine HEAVY-WEIGHT 
tableware—perfect proportion and flawless detail. Every piece is a 
work of art from the one-piece forged, serrated knives to the delicate, 
flowery open-work and deeply sculptured pattern. You'll be proud to 
enhance your most elegant dinners with Mayfair . . . yet it’s rugged 
enough to take every day use. A prized possession for yourself or for a 
very special gift. Guaranteed for a lifetime! 


144 





67 Piece 
SERVICE FOR 8 
INCLUDES: 


8—1-pe. Serrated 
Dinner Knives 
8—Dinner Forks 
8—Salad Forks 
16—Teaspoons 
8—iIced Tea Spoons 
8—Soup Spoons 
8—Sheffield, Hollow 
ground, Serrated 
Steak Knives 
3-pc. Serving Set 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


3 piece . 
HOSTESS SERVING SE 


ith every set © ordered, includes: 
wi 


alad Fork 
ya a Serving Spoon 
e 1 Larg d Ce ke Server 


e 1 Pie and 


a 
ere’s on. am 
H Nires ‘ 
introduce 
Mayfair Patter 


©1955 Niresk Industries, Inc., 4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Niresk Industries, Inc., Dept ET-17 

4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, lilinois 
Please rush 67-Piece Englishtown Stainless Tableware at $14.95 plus 
C.0.D. postage. Full purchase price refunded if not 100% satisfied. 
(1! enclose $1.00 deposit—ship balance C.0.D. plus postage 

() $14.95 enclosed—ship prepaid 


NAME__ ee a 
(please print) 
ADDRESS a2 
= eae i: cused 
(in Canada $19.95.) Niresk, 214 Main Street, Toronto 13, Ontario 








My Dairy Breap|- 


SUNDAY MONDAY 


(C °) A Step by Step z 


LAST QUARTER 6 NEW MOON 14 








EDITC 
Rev. 


6 | 7 | 8 | Day by Day Guide | «: 
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FRIDAY SATURDAY : 

FIRST QUARTER 22 | FULL MOON 29 

Especially written for busy peo- “Every man dreams, at some - 
ple in a busy world. Inbrief,easy- _ time or other, of the better per- 


to-read conversational style. A —_ son he might have been or may 
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The 
First 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This month we present 
a guest editorial—from the Gospel of 
Saint Luke. No more beautiful or 
significant passage has ever been written 
than his story of the first Christmas 





AY it came to pass that in those days there went out 


a decree from Caesar Augustus, that the whole world 


should be enrolled. 

This enrolling was first made by Cyrinus, the governor 
of Syria. 

And all went to be enrolled, every one into his own city, 

And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city 
of Nazareth into Judea, to the city of David, which js 
called Bethlehem, because he was of the house and family 
of David. 

To be enrolled with Mary his espoused wife, who was 
with child. 


And it came to pass that when they were there her 
days were accomplished that she should be delivered. 

And she brought forth her first-born son and wrapped 
Him up in swaddling clothes and laid Him in a manger 
because there was no room for them in the inn. 

And there were in the same country shepherds watch- 
ing and keeping the night-watches over their flock. 

And behold an angel of the Lord stood by them and 
the brightness of God shone round about them and they 
feared with a great fear. 

And the angel said to them: “ Fear not for, behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy that shall be to all the 
people. 

For this day is born to you a Saviour, who is Christ the 
Lord, in the city of David. 

And this shall be a sign unto you, you shall find the 
infant wrapped in swaddling clothes, and laid in a man- 
ger.” 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly army, praising God and saying: 

“ Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace to 
men of good will.” 


And it came to pass, after the angels departed from 
them into heaven, the shepherds said one to another 
“Let us go over to Bethlehem and let us see this word 
that is come to pass which the Lord hath showed to us.” 

And they came with haste and they found Mary and 
Joseph, and the infant lying in the manger. 

And seeing, they understood of the word that had been 
spoken to them concerning this child. 

And all that heard wondered and at those things that 
were told them by the shepherds. 

But Mary kept all these words, pondering them in her 
heart. 

And the shepherds returned, glorifying and _ praising 
God for all the things they had heard and seen, as it was 
told unto them. 

(St. Luke 2:1-20) 
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EDITORIALS “IN 


\NY prominent 


strategies for dealing with the problem of juvenile 


Americans have outlined partial 
- delinquency on its modern massive scale. These 
rategies have ranged from providing playgrounds for poten- 
tial delinquents to putting their 
papas and mammas in jail. In 


Juveniles and ll 


the suggestions which have 


the Unknown God been responsibly reported, there 
is some sound sense. But we 
think Buddy, of San 


Diego, has been fighting for the most dynamic idea of all. 


Bishop 

His, too, is only a partial strategy and would need to be 
plied in combination with others. But it would be the 
most important element in whatever strategic combination 
ippeared. 

The Bishop would have a common-denominator religion 
taught in the public schools. This basic religion would in- 
fringe on the domain of none of the organized faiths. It 
would Oppose no positions but those of atheism, with its 
absent God, and secularism, with the forlorn Deity who is 
kept locked up in church all week and entertained for an 
hour each Sunday. 


Such a nondenominational religion is contained in the 


n commandments. The commandments are a positive 


statement of the natural law—the law which underlies and is 
indispensible to all regard for civil law and social order, to 
ay nothing of personal integrity. 

Analyzed, the transcendental doctrines of this religion 


are 1) that there exists an infinitely admirable God who can 





“Christmas is Christ’s Birthday,” proclaims this billboard, one of many 
being promoted by the Christmas Committee of Davenport, lowa. The 


December, 1955 


PICTURES 


RAs 
S FACT AND COMMENT 
) 


AND IN PRINT 


and will effectively approve good and punish evil; 2) that, 
with His authority, this God backs the 
men and the 


equal rights of all 
validity of all rightly established human law 
and convention 


E think the Bishop has hit a bull’s-eye with his sug 


gestion. Mere playground diversions will not cur 


delinquency. Kids are notorious for getting tired ol 
legitimate entertainment like 

- riding a see-saw and shooting 
Youth Reserves baskets. The comes a time 


Space for God when they are overtaken by an 


itch to. throy rocks at othe 
kids’ heads or to flood the school basement at night. As a 
prophylactic against this itch, they need a bigger policeman 


than the cop on the beat, a more disturbing dread than a 
licking by the “old man.” They need God 

God will give them credit for the good they do, without 
doing it. And He will 


much more than 


making them feel like sissies for 
rasp their conscience when they do wrong 
the thought of jail. 

God really fits into the scheme of things and is needed 
Nobody knows this 
willing to make 


to make sense out of the duties of life 
better than the juvenile. Nobody is mort 
room for God, right in the center of his world, than the 
juvenile. But something else is necessary. And this is the 
essense of Bishop Buddy’s program: 

Somebody has to tell the youngster about God. 


United Press 


Christmas is Christs Birthday 


Come, let us 
adore Him 


group hopes outdoor religious ads will help counter increasing commer- 
cialization of Feast. Theirs is a timely reminder, lest we forget... . 


ll 





E are frequently astonished at misconceptions of the 
Olten 
enough, such misconceptions are perpetrated by peo- 


simple thing which is called “democracy.” 
ple in high places. Such misconceptions are practically 

endemic to that loud group who 
thei 


selves—are the 


—by own account of them- 


“Children of 


the Jury” 


most simon-pure 


liberals. Consider the recently 


“bueg- 


publicized case of lawyers 
ging” jury rooms. 


y and how 


Their idea is to eavesdrop on what jurors si 


they act in arriving at a verdict. A subordinate idea is to 


keep the 


thus making them more 


jurors from knowing they are being listened to, 


relaxed and natural—not detensively 
on display, not inclined to act a part. 
name 


\s a result of such spying—which is the correct 


for the sport—they hope the jury system may be improved. 
New rules may be made. Verdicts may be more realistic. 
Justice may take less of a beating. 

But, about the democracy of this pontifical nosiness. make 
note of this: 

It was not the jurors who suggested the experiment. In 
fact, they were not even asked for their approval. Then 


protected sanctuary was invaded electronically by the attor- 


ney and the judge. These keyhole-peepers listened, shook 


their heads knowingly at each other, clicked their tongues, 


and gasped. 
We 
juror is not treated as an equal. He is 


The 
child, 


His right to routine legal etiquette is 


see here a brassy assumption of superiority. 
treated as a 
watched, spied on. 
disregarded. 


Lhe 


served more sharply by visualizing an equivalent case. 


ob- 
Sup- 
that a small group of smart-aleck jurors 


true arrogance of this gumshoe survey can_ be 


pose, for instance, 


bugged a couple of law offices and listened in on conversa- 


tions between lawyers and the 


idea could be to improve the ethics and processes of advocacy. 


clients. By their account, 


Or to discover the mere tricks of pleading and thus immunize 


jurors against attempts to distract them from evidence. 


This excuse would be 
above. 


at least as plausible as the one noted 


think 


The response would be 


But how do you the law fraternity would 


react to 
the project? an almighty and _ per- 
fectly justified blast of rhetorical thunder. 

The comparison, however, doesn’t end there—in a simple, 
hypothetical “if.” 


thinness of the 


The real comparison—and it reveals the 


democratic veneer in which some of our most 
vocal sages disguise their real political spirit—lies in this 
bit of cold history: 


Certain judges and attorneys have conspired to bug jury 
rooms. But jurors have not yet grown impudent enough to 


bug law offices. 


ITH the farm problem a_ hot political issue, it is 


bound to be a major topic of discussion during the 
Unfortunately the 


political 


coming year. atmosphere of a 


campaign does not 
favor rational discussions of com- 


Phe 


easy solutions with a catchy poli- 


Our Constant 


plex issues. trend is for 


Farm Problem 


tical appeal. The basic problem 


can be stated simply. Farmers are producing more than the 
market can absorb at fair prices. 
products decline, the 
In fact, 


There is nothing an 


While the prices of farm 


costs to farmer have not gone down. 


risen slightly in most areas. 
individual 


they have 
this. 
He cannot produce less or shift into othe crops, unless 
Some 
The various government programs for agricultural aid have 


They 


farmer can do about 


other farmers do the same. central direction is needed. 


aimed to give this element of planning. have tried 
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to keep production to a level which would meet needs ang 
yet give the farmer a good price. 

Unfortunately, farm production is not easy to plan. Even 
leaving aside the uncertainties of weather, a central plan 
has to cope with the human element. If the number of aeng 
to be planted to a crop is restricted, farmers tend to cul 
tivate thei Hence, 


allotment more intensively. 


in spite 
of all efforts to curtail output, we have constantly increasing 
surpluses. 

These surpluses usually end up in government storage, 
While 
needy persons throughout the world might welcome these 
stored crops, it has not been politically easy to dispose of 
them. 


This is costly and tends to depress markets further, 


Other nations complain that we are disrupting thei 
markets by selling under cost. 


HE present administration is trying to cut down sur 
pluses by a policy of flexible price supports. Lower sup. 
port prices are supposed to warn the high-cost producer 
to shift from crops that are being 
overproduced. By this method 


and The . . ; 
production is adjusted to a level 


Benson Program 


Politics 


that the market would support 
From a 
purely economic viewpoint, the Benson program is as sensi- 


at reasonable prices. 
ble as any proposed thus far. It avoids the problem of 
constant surpluses and the subsidizing of unneeded produc. 
tion. Its political appeal is less certain. We must remember, 
The 


present drop of farm prices resulted from the old program. 


however, that it has not yet been given a fair trial. 


There is a social 


overlook. 


aspect to the farm question that we 


should not Prosperous farms today are those 
which are large enough for extensive mechanization and the 
\s a result, even with 


declining farm prices, the price of farm land is rising as 


use of the most modern techniques. 


farmers try to expand their holdings to more economic sizes. 


At the same time, farm population is declining. There 
are a little more than five million farms in the United 
States today. One-sixth of our population lives on farms 


whereas, forty years ago, one-third of America was on farms. 
the 


trend to be encouraged. 


In view of social values of farm living, this is not a 


Thus we have a conflict between economic and_ social 


values. Unless we are prepared to subsidize tess  cthcient 
American 


Phis vital aspect of the problem is almost 


farmers, there is bound to be a further decline in 
farm population. 
completely overlooked in current political and economic 


discussions. 


IKE all 
for counting blessings. 
this 


birthdays, the birthday of Christ is an occasion 
Fortunately, there are more to 
count at writing than seemed to be shaping up a 
still no hot 


war burning and blackening the 


year ago. There is 


Merry os 
ferr: landscape of the political world. 


Christmas! Even the cold war—which has not 
abated—is being conducted in an 
atmosphere garlanded with smiles rather than with grim 
looks and ready insult. 

England has been spared a high scandal in Princess Meg's 
dutiltul decision to forego an ungodly romance. France seems 
to have begun to realize that colonialism is in its last throes 
and that no amount of dallying will forestall the impending 
facelifting which will transfigure the format of every empire. 

Our President is on the road to recovery and we are thus 
spared the crisis which would accompany a mid-term reorgal- 
the 


These are 


ization of Administrative team. 

a few of the blessings which come readily to 
mind from the current scene. We can cheer ourselves with 
the recollection of them while we congratulate Our Lord on 
His birthday and other well. 


wish each 
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United Press 
John J. Hanley, Irish millionaire “‘Baron of Broadway,” 
showed up in London with $24 million check to buy Northern 
Ireland and give it to Eire. Anthony Eden didn’t sell 
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This is one of 400 churches that once flourished in Moscow. 
All but fifteen have been converted into living quarters, 
offices, work shops. Such is the fate of religion in Russia 
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Tale of Two Cities. Protestant cele- 
bration of Reformation Day, 1955, offers 
a study in contrasts. In Detroit, accord 
ing to the Michigan Catholic 


ince “was marked by fa 


, the observ 
peaceable and 
noncontroversial spirit.” In Connecticut 
however, the Catholic Transcript had to 
complain, the day saw the majority ol 
Protestant pulpits turned into “artillery 
posts” against the Catholic Church 

We don’t claim to know the 
for such 


reasons 
divergence in Protestant be 
havior, but we do think that Protestants 
who Catholic 


Church year alter year might profit from 


insist on berating the 


the bit of fraternal correction implicit 
in the Rev. Ralph Sockman’s words to 
Detroit Protestants stressing that they 
were not convened to “attack the 


from which the church had sprung.” 


TOOLS 


Daily Papers, Please Note... A 
protest was raised by Bishop Alan Heen 
an of Leeds, England, against reports in 
daily newspapers of squalid little crimes 
that serve no othe) purpose than to bring 
great pain to the unfortunates’ innocent 
“Nobody 
of such crimes, said the bishop, but you 
can count on the press to report them. 
“So an family will hang its 
head in shame and when a man who has 


families. is interested” in news 


innocent 


endured his three or six months comes 
out, he is ruined, thanks to the press.” 
The American press deserves this cen- 
sure as much as the English press. The 
morbid fascination of some newspapers 
with news about fallen unfortunates can 
only serve to please those who share the 


Same 


morbid fascination. 
The Public Philosophy. Rey. John 
Courtney Murray, professor of theology 


at Woodstock College, Md., thinks it is 
up to Catholics to restore faith in the 


public philosophy on which our Ameri- 
can concept of government rests, “for it 
is our philosophy, our tradition.” The 


problem confronting Catholics, he says, 


“is the communication of the public 
philosophy to the public which has lost 
the capacity to believe in the public 
philosophy.” The answer, Father Murray 
suggests, lies in teaching and promoting 
the ideal of the good public servant. 
“We do instill the ideal of the good 
Catholic, the good father and mother, 
the honest business man, the high prin- 
cipled professional man. But we do not 
urge the ideal of the good public serv- 
ant, of the man who possesses the public 
philosophy and makes it operative in 
office. 


“We need more Catholics in public 


service, competent, principled men_ in 


government, in the foreign service, in 
the activities of the 
We need them 


and more 


local community. 
because we need more 
agents of the revival of the 


public philosophy.” 
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Views in Brief ... 








Religious News 
Protestant groups in Indiana have protested 
erection of crucifix in a public park of High- 
land, Ind., by Knights of Columbus. How neg- 
ative can such secularist-Protestants become? 





Harris & Ewing 
Narcotics Commissioner Anslinger urged 
stiffer prison sentences to deter hoodlums 
who take flier in dope peddling for profit. 
Bigger penalties would raise “business” risk 





United Press 
UN truce chief in Palestine, Maj. Gen. E. L 


Burns, urged “some action” by big powers to 
prevent full-scale wer in area. Communist 
military aid to Egypt has increased tensions 


Promises. During clection, candidates 
for public office make sweeping prom. 
ises and those in public 
condemned for not keeping promises, 
We know that prudence imposes a moral 


obligation on a 


othice are 


candidate to intend, 
and to make sure that he will be able, 
to carry out his promises. But prudence 
also recognizes that circumstances may 
change and that policies may have to 
be changed. It would be 


someone in 


foolish to 
public life for 
not keeping his promises if, 


condemn 


because of 


an unforeseeable change in 


circum: 
stances, keeping them went against the 
common good. It is sometimes easier to 
be consistent than to be right. 
Prudence, finally, voters not 
to put too much confidence in the can- 
didate who promises the most or who 


appeals to their 


warns 


personal profit or 
If candidates have a moral 
obligation not to make vain promises, 


prejudices. 


voters also have an obligation not to 
think greedily of just themselves. 

Dressed Up. Cardinal Newman once 
warned of the danger of thinking that 
vice lost half its evil by losing all its 
The danger is still with 
us. Pornography in the pulps becomes 
sophistication in the slicks. What is 
crude on the corner becomes smart on 
the stage. What 1s 
becomes unfortunate in mink. 


grossness. 


revolting in rags 
What is 
called promiscuity among the poor is 
referred to as an affair among the rich 
It is easy to be very, very moral when 
our sense of propriety is offended. And 
to be very, different 
This attitude seems to be 
among the 


very otherwise. 

growing 
writers and reviewers of 
movies and plays, among authors and 
book clubbers—and consequently, one 
suspects, among their audience and their 
readers. And it shows up in the more 
everyday life. It 
subtle thing—for it does not 
openly attack morality. It quie tly sneaks 
in and itself. We 
afford to be deceived by its being so 
cially acceptable. We 


statungly honest with ourselves. 


ordinary routine of 


iw a very 


substitutes cannot 


must be deva- 


Testing. At year’s end, we look back 
to measure oul 
strength. 


progress and our 
But even in looking at the 
Church’s position, we run the risk ol 


being overly impressed by material 
gains. The Catholic Herald of London 
has a good warning about testing the 


Church's strength: “It is not primarily 
a question of numbers, whether of con- 
verts or lapsed; it is not even a question 
of the external strength in the number 
of churches and schools. It is the 
which Catholic 
live consciously and purposively lives 
moulded and impregnated by the values 
of Christ.” 


degree in themselves 
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Christopher 
in the 
Pentagon 


My career change the world? 
Yes! says Mr. Pike and 

then goes on to show 

what the Christopher move- 


ment has meant to him 


by John C. O’Brien 


HEN Thomas P. Pike addressed 
the graduating class of George- 
town Visitation Convent in 
Washington, of which his daughter was 
a member, he presented to each gradu- 
ate a copy of Father James G. Keller’s 
book Careers That Change the World. 
If they would study this book, he as- 
sured the they would learn how 
they personally could help to bring God 
founded 


class, 


values into the main 
life. 


Pike presently holds one of the big 


stream 
of everyday 


gest jobs in the country, yet he never 
misses an Opportunity 
Keller 

“It has worked for me and I know 
it will work for you,” he says. “With it 
you can change the world.” 

\s Assistant Defense in 
charge of supplies and logistics, Pike is 
responsible for the over-all policy di 
rection of the procurement, transporta 


to preach the 


message. 


Secretary ol 


tion, and storage of the supplies of the 
military services. Compared to his vast 
operation, the giant General Motors 


December, 1955 


been 


Corporation is a pigmy. It has 
estimated that the value of the holdings 
of the Defense Department, including 
land, buildings, inventory, supplies, and 
equipment, is about $155,000,000,000— 
more than the assets of some 3,500 lead- 


ing corporations in the United States. 

Another responsibility that falls upon 
Pike’s shoulders is the determination of 
the materiel requirements necessary to 
fulfill the nation’s strategic plans for 
defense; in other words, mobilization of 
the country’s industrial capacity in the 
event of war. 

One may wonder where in the execu- 
tion of such a huge and mundane task 
in such an impersonal atmosphere as 
pervades government there is room for 
“bringing God into the market place.” 
But Pike says there is. 

\s an example Pike cites a staff meet- 
ing held the week floods brought death 
and 
Pennsylvania, 
states. 


destruction to many towns in 
Connecticut, and other 
To his associates he suggested 
that if each employee in his division of 





the Defense Department would make a 
small contribution for the relief of the 
sufferers it would be a practical demon- 
stration of Christian responsibility for 
the welfare of a neighbor. He offered to 
match dollar for dollar whatever 
contributed by the employees. In a 
few days contributions had mounted to 
$2,000 and Pike had 
check for a like amount. 

“There was no pressure brought to 
“The contributors all 
It was a fine example of 


was 


to draw his own 


bear,” he says. 
volunteered. 
responsible citizenship.” 

Pike divides his life into two periods 


—before and after he met Father Keller. 


As some 10,000,000 Americans who lis- 
ten weekly to his television and radio 
broadcasts well know, Father Keller is 


the founder of the Christopher move- 
ment. Pike first him at the home 
of the priest’s brother, a long-time friend. 


met 





JOHN C. O'BRIEN has for many years cov- 
ered events in the National Capital for our 
readers. Mr. O’Brien is head of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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“From the day I met him the whole 
course of my life changed,” Pike told 
this interviewer. “The action program 
of the Christophers is one of the most 
powerful ideas at work in this country 
today. We hear so much from certain 
groups about our liberties being taken 
away. But Father Keller is stressing the 
truism that for every liberty there is a 
corresponding obligation. And _ unless 
we live up to our obligations, our liber- 
ties are likely to become mere license.” 


T the time Pike first met Father 
Aken he was not a Catholic. He 
was deeply impressed by the priest. But 
he says Father Keller had nothing to do 
with his later conversion. 

“I went into Catholicism the hard 
way,” Pike explains. “I took instructions 
for two years from Father Thomas J. 
McCarthy, then pastor of St. Philip’s 
Church in Pasadena. His down-to-earth 
sermons moved me greatly. But, while 
he was a skilled psychologist, when he 
undertook to instruct me he was unable 
to banish a few doubts that continued to 
trouble me. Finally, I met a young, red- 
headed priest from Ireland who helped 
me to resolve them, and I was received 
into the Church twelve years ago.” 

Pike feels strongly that unless Ameri- 
cans demonstrate in action what he calls 
the “true and dynamic” meaning of 
“Thy Will be done,” it is entirely pos- 
sible that we will lose the cold war with 
Communism. 

“It is just as possible,” he says, “to 
freeze to death in a cold war as it is to 
be consumed in the holocaust of an all- 
out atomic war.” 

In a very real sense, he points out, 
believers are running a 
time. 

“The Godless,” he says, “are working 
night and day to marshal their forces 
against us. As a prelude, or perhaps even 
a substitute for atomic war, they have 
chosen to institutions 
and ideals. But failing in this, they 
will stop at nothing. Theirs is a crusade 
—not merely against everything we hold 
dear but for a way of life which would 
reduce man to the level of the beast.” 

Now in the prime of life—he is forty- 
six and with a crew haircut looks 
younger—Pike is a tall, athletic man with 
strong features dominated by deep-set, 
blue-gray eyes. He speaks from convic- 
tion and his associates say he has great 
powers of persuasion. He seldom finds 
it necessary to appeal to the Secretary 
of Defense to bring the top brass around 
to his views on defense policies. 

Pike was born in Los Angeles and at- 
tended Harvard School in that city. In 
1931 he was graduated from Stanford 
University with an A.B. degree in eco- 
nomics. Following graduation he be- 
came associated with a firm of oil well 


race against 


undermine our 
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and industry property jobbers, rising in 
time to the position of sales manager. 
In 1938 he decided to strike out for 
himself and organized the T. P. Pike 
Company, which engages in drilling oil 
wells in California, Wyoming, Texas, 
and Mexico. 

After meeting Father Keller, Pike got 
to thinking how he could put the 
priest’s program into action in his own 
business. He decided that the way to 
do it was to take his employees into a 
sort of partnership in a profit-manage- 
ment-sharing scheme. 

“We built our plan,” he says, “on the 
basic principle that every man has latent 
talent which is management’s job to de- 
velop. We felt that every employee of 
ours was entitled to participate in every 
aspect of the business that he was capable 
of participating in. 

“We introduced profit sharing as an 
incentive to our men to do better work. 
We set aside 30 per cent of profits be 
fore taxes for distribution among the 
employees. One surprising result of this 
has been that our profits have increased 
tremendously every year since the plan 
went into effect. We now operate more 
drilling rigs than any of our competitors. 

‘But to my mind, the profit sharing 





@ Home is where part of the family 
waits until the others are through 
with the car. 





is not the most important aspect of the 
plan. It’s the sharing in management 
that gives the men a sense of dignity. 
They sit in at meetings with manage- 
ment, the profits and loss sheets are 
available to them, they participate in 
discussions of the problems confronting 
management and their suggestions for 
solving them are given as much consider- 
ation and weight as those of the execu- 
tives. These meetings are open to every 
employee, executives, foremen, rotary 
men, and drilling crews. They all have 
come to feel that they are part of the 
team, not merely employees of manage- 
ment.” 

Once he became convinced that profit- 
management sharing would bring man- 
agement-labor relations into line with 
the principles of Christian action, Pike 
did not stop with his own company. He 
became a sort of crusader for the scheme 
throughout the country. 

During one Lenten season he organ- 
ized a study group among Catholic em- 
ployers in Los Angeles to discuss ways 
of putting Christian action to work in 
industry. He says he was shocked to find 
so many of them ignorant of the social 
principles set out in Pope Leo XIII’s 
encyclical Rerum Novarum (which Pike 
considers prophetic in. its wisdom) and 
in Pope Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno. 


While he was living in Los Angeles, 
Pike moderated discussions on collec. 
tive bargaining at a school for Catholic 
trade union leaders at the University of 
Loyola. He spoke often at the Stanford 
University School of Business Adminis. 
tration, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and various other schools. He 
helped organize 200 firms into the Cali- 
fornia chapter of the Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries, of which he is still 
western trustee. 

Pike believes that it is the duty of 
men who hold that spiritual leadership 
is urgently needed in our country to 
answer a call to service for the govern. 
ment, even if it entails financial sacri- 
fice. Government, he points out, is only 
as good as the politicians and the public 
servants. 

This being his strong conviction, it 
did not take him long to make his de- 
cision when Charles S. Thomas, then 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, asked 
him in September, 1953, to become his 
deputy. In May, 1954, when Thomas 
became Secretary of the Navy, Pike 
moved up to the top position. 

In executing the complex job en- 
trusted to him, Pike time and 
with the: same devotion that 
he has displayed in practicing his new- 
found Faith. His associates report that 
he seems never to tire. 


uses 
energy 


He goes to his 
efhice at 8 A.mM., reads every paper re- 
quiring his signature, often suggesting 
changes, holds two-hour staff meetings 
almost daily, and withal finds time to 
respond to innumerable invitations to 
speak to Catholic groups throughout 
the country. His only relaxation is an 
occasional game of tennis. 


BOUT the only time Pike shows im- 
F enone is when he reads jibes by 
columnists and newspaper editorials 
about the “infiltration” of the federal 
government by wealthy businessmen. He 
contends that the administration of 
most government agencies is mainly a 
business operation and he asks why it is 
wrong to bring in men with business 
experience instead of politicians to do 
the job. Most of these businessmen, he 
points out, came into government at 
tremendous personal financial sacrifice. 

“Never in my business experience,” 
he says, “have I found a more devoted, 
hard-working, dedicated group of men 
than those with whom I have been asso- 
ciated in the Pentagon.” 

Pike lives quietly with his wife and 
family—Jack, twenty-one, a student at 
Stanford; Micki, who graduated from 
Georgetown Visitation Convent this 
year; and Mary Catherine, a student at 
a Catholic Girl’s school in Maryland— 
oddly enough in the house in George- 
town which was at one time the home 
of Alger Hiss. 
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Christmas cribs with live 





animals are being built in 


towns everywhere as... 


sz 
Christmas 


Comes Alive 


by ANOBEL ARMOUR 


H, the little baby lamb is going 
in to see the little Baby Jesus!” 
the bundled-up boy exclaimed. 
His mother smiled down at him. She 
could understand his excitement and 
awe because she was excited and awed 
herself. Why, she had never seen a 
Christmas crib with live animals before 
either, and she was grown. Together 
they tiptoed along the fence so that 
they could be closer to the crib. 
Christmas had come alive for these 
people because a group of electricians in 
our city had an idea. For days they had 
been stringing up lights for other peo- 
ple’s displays. Why shouldn’t they have 
one of their own? There was a fine tri- 
angular lot right beside their business 
building, which was already fenced off. 
To begin with they built an open sta- 
ble with stalls on each side. They strung 
lights like little stars and then placed a 
huge bright one right over the stable. 
In the stable, they placed fine figures ol 
Mary, Joseph, and the Baby Jesus. 
After that, they acquired a_ brown 
donkey to stand in one open stall and a 
brown cow for the other one. Two ewes 
were brought in next. One of them had 
a baby lamb. The other one had two. 
Since it was December the grass was no 
longer green but hay was placed in 
mangers and spread over the ground. 
The lambs ran and played and the chil- 
dren cried out with delight. Some of 
the electricians dressed like shepherds, 
taking turns so that there would be no 
moment of the day or night when the 
sheep didn’t have a shepherd or when 
no worshippers were at the crib. Music 
was added and recordings played the 
lovely carols and hymns day and night. 
Now a regular pilgrimage began. Be- 
cause the lot was a triangle, cars could 
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reach it from the streets on either side 
and those on foot could come and stand 
at the fences and look in wonder. Christ- 
mas cribs had been seen in our city 
before but this was the first with live 
animals. They made the simple things 
which had surrounded Mary on that 
first miraculous night seem very dear and 
very close. They made Christmas be- 
long to the common people—everyone. 
The crib in Greccio, set up by St. Francis 
and his brothers, must have been some- 
thing like this. For he too had used live 
animals to make Christmas come alive. 
And he too had made music. 

St. Bonaventure, in his Life of St. 
Francis, describes this crib in the forest 
chapel. He tells how St. Francis got 
permission from the Pope to set up this 
Praesepe, the Italian word for crib, in 
Greccio in 1223. He wanted Christmas 
to seem close to the people. He wanted 
them to feel the human touch of a fam- 
ily, as well as the divine presence of 
God. An ox was brought in. An ass was 
brought in. There was a manger. There 
was hay. Crowds flocked to this little 
chapel and St. Francis conducted the 
service. In addition to the singing of 
the service, it is said that he was so 
pleased and happy that he sang other 
songs in which the people joined, bring- 
ing the carol and the hymn at Christ- 
mas into their first prominence. 

Many countries have set up these cribs 
since St. Francis began it. As time went 
en they became more elaborate, with 
great artists working on backgrounds 
and with many devoting their time to 
carving or painting the lovely figures. 
Perhaps the most celebrated one is at 
the shrine of Madonna delle Grazie, in 
Italy. 

St. Francis liked the 


would have 


Live animals stock this manger on the campus of Seton Hall University 
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ones in the homes the best, I think. All 
through the year the children collect 
little new figures to add to the already 
beautiful group around the manger. 
Sometimes the those _ fig- 
ures which have been used by the fam- 


faces of 


ily for a long time have to be repainted. 
Or maybe Mary’s blue robe needs re- 
touching. 
love. The light of the star may have 
dimmed but it can always be brightened 
with gold leaf or gold paint. So dear 
is the crib to the hearts of the folk who 
set it up that sometimes the children 
even give the little lambs names. 
The use of the crib is not confined to 
Europe. All over our country, many big 
cities have made the manger a central 
theme in the decorations for the holy 
season. Others are taking up the idea. 


This is a reverent labor of 


AN Francisco has a fine scene with 
S live shepherds and a whole flock 
of sheep. There is a manger in North- 
field, Minnesota, which is often snow- 
covered but always surrounded by peo- 
ple who come to add a bit more wonder 
to the worship which is already in their 
hearts. In the heart of St. Louis there is 
a crossroads manger with live sheep 
and cows, camels and donkeys. 

The South has its mangers too and 
they are particularly lovely with their 
backgrounds of real palms, in the Flor- 
ida section, and with the soft boughs of 
pines in the Carolinas and in other 
spots where these latter grow so abund- 
antly to keep green. St. 
Francis was inspired when he brought 
the live animals into his Praesepe in 
Greccio, in Italy, in 1223, for now the 
whole world is worshiping and singing 
praises to the Christ Child—as Christmas 
comes alive. 


Christmas 
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The cloisters of Santa Monica near the plaza of Puebla, 








The beautiful, sprawling patio of the convent was present 
Mexico. Built in 1606, it was changed into a convent in 1688 hidden from the world more than seventy-five years 
we 
“a 
; 
The Secrets of the Hidden Cloisters 
A whole convent cannot simply disappear. But time now, large quantities of groceries 
had been delivered twice a week to 
Mexico took seventy years to find one that did the house, much more than a family 
of five could consume. He'd asked a 
few questions and the senora had told 
by PAUL C. BENARD him she’d been reduced to operating 
a boardinghouse. And it could very 
Se —_ . oe ne as ro as well be true, the merchant admitted. 
HEN she read Title I, Article 27 ing, digging, painting, and_ plastering. : . 
rete Fe Many persons had been seen going in 
of the new Constitution, the And when the government officials 0 . 
t Pegs ; i and out of the house. “But it could 
Mother Superior was outraged. This came to Puebla from Mexico City, the ae me 
Ee , : also not be true,” he added, “because 
convent has been here for 169 years, Mother Superior received them. ae i 
2 ie : Bs : none ol the visitors ever stay. 
she exclaimed, “and it’s going to be Of course we are going to close ; {wall c 
here for a good many years to come—_ our doors,” she smiled. ‘““There are two : ee doisters. 
HE police weren't interested. They 
whether the Mexican government says’ kinds of law, vou know. The law of ee. : : 
oagagg y dismissed the merchant with a we’ll- 
it’s illegal or not. Its doors will never man and the law of God. And we S : 
a8 look-into-it, and he went home. But he 
be closed! Sisters know which of the two is the ; 
d 2: ¥ came back next day. Last night, : 
The Mother Superior was wrong’ more powerful.” The inspectors, appar- ; ; - . hous 
; ‘ : he had heard organ music coming from 
about one thing. Eight days after the ently satisfied, entered in their reports : a to i 
: ee is ‘ the old house. He had paid the sefora 
adoption of the Reform Constitution a notation to the effect that “the Con- a ; es. ‘ spec 
vie : : another visit this morning. He’d man- 
of 1857 which outlawed parish houses, vent of Santa Monica has been closed : a four 
: ‘ ‘ id aged to stroll through the entire house 
monasteries, and convents in Mexico as ordered” and they moved on to the : ‘ , City 
, : ; and he’d seen nothing resembling an 
the cloisters of Santa Monica in the — next town, completely unaware that the ; ; . , - 1 St 
; organ. The police officials laughingly 
city of Puebla succumbed to the pres- Sisters of Santa Monica had chosen the : ; plet 
accused him of having bad dreams, but 
sures of the anti-Catholic government. Law ‘of God. , had 
: ‘ : cs ' one of them—a detective who was _ no- 
It did close its doors. But she was right Within a few months, the old Con- A ee ; be ¢ 
: 4 : toriously anti-Catholic—showed consid 
about something else. The convent did vent had become just another private : ; _ Ss ; caus 
: ; : 5 ayia erable interest in the mysterious music 
continue to exist for a good many home in a quiet, residential district. re mid 
oe , ; which came from the house that used ‘ 
years—for seventy-seven years, in fact— And the good Sisters whose long black : ; tire! 
: : to be a convent. He’d heard this same 
right under the noses of the police robes had swept along the cobbled A ; \ 
a ; ’ a rumor before, but he’d never paid any 
authorities and directly across the street streets of Puebla since 1688 were all ; ee 3 the 
ae . attention to it. Perhaps the time had 
from the city jail. but forgotten. They were forgotten i : eae: squi 
: . : Soe . come for a routine investigation. : 
On the night that word of the new until early in 1931, seventy-four years a - eee ee inve 
. ; , The “routine” investigation lasted 
law reached Puebla, the Mother Su-_ after the closing of the convent, when a ; ; wer 
: ; a two years. The detective, accompanied 
perior held a hasty meeting and out- «a merchant whose shop was in the same : : ip tior 
: ei: - : by a workman, paid a visit to the 
lined a bizarre and fantastic plan to block made a secret visit to the police. a 
the other Sisters and to a handful of He was suspicious, he said. Some- h 
sympathetic citizens. For almost a week, thing strange was going on in the old . : 2 ren 
tl ee onl’ dhele Glenda lal 1 1 + ie * a « wee be PAUL C. BENARD has published articles in a 
1¢ Sisters and their friends labored— house. € wasn’t quite sure what i sciitiin. i cnielk ie enaeatoaes. te sonal te ti as 
tearing down walls, hammering, saw- was, but it was something. For a long Travel, Mole, Mon's Life, etc. 
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house across the street. They wanted 


to inspect the wiring, he said. He in 


spected the wiring for five days and 


found nothing, so he sent to Mexico 
City for two engineers. He demanded 
a survey. When the survey was com 


pleted, the detective knew the merchant 
had been right. Something strange must 
be going on in the old ex-convent be- 
cause one large right in the 
middle of the block, seemed to 
tirely missing! 


square, 
be en- 


more extensive search of 
undertaken. Every 
square inch of the house was thoroughly 


\ new and 
the premises was 
investigated. Walls were tapped, rugs 
were removed, and finally, in despera- 
tion, the detective decided to 
a “boarder.” 

Months went by and the mystery 
remained unsolved. But one afternoon 
as the family sat down at the large, 


become 
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walls of the patio are bright blue and yellow. They 
some of the most delicate tilework in Mexico 


{wall cupboard in the dining room leads to the hidden 
doisters. A button enables the cupboard to swing open 









inlaid dining-room table for comida, the 
detective noticed something he hadn't 
black 


hind a vase of flowers on a small stool. 


seen before—a small, button be- 


He got up and crossed the room. 
Five frightened faces watched him as 
he pressed the button. There was a 
moment of silence. Then slowly the 


back of the cupboard swung open, re 


room. A small, with- 


desk 
wrinkled 


vealing another 


ered nun sat at a which faced 


the opening, her fingers 
clutching a rosary. 

The detective blew his whistle, his 
associates hurried across the street from 
the police station, and the search was 
under way. That afternoon, the police 
discovered a tunnel, leading from the 
small office to a chapel and a sacristy, 
and beyond that the cells of the Sisters 
of Santa Monica. Sixteen aged nuns, 
the youngest sixty-one-years-old and the 


Archbishop Manuel Fernandez de Santa Cruz founded the 
convent. His heart is preserved on the altar of the chapel 






Photos by Luis Marquez 


The inner office of the Mother Superior. The door at the 
right leads to a very small, concealed entrance to the chapel 


oldest eighty, were detained in the con- 


vent under police surveillance. The 
family who lived in the house was 
arrested and imprisoned. 

The next day. the surveyors were 


After 
told the 
large areas of the 


called in again. consulting their 
that 


missing square were 


diagrams, they detective 


still unaccounted for. The investigation 
continued. It continued for three weeks. 
Forty more nuns were discovered in 
hiding. The old 
a maze ol 


\ugustinian convent, 


hidden passageways and 
tunnels, was confiscated by the govern 
ment, and the fifty-six Sisters were held 
in custody within the walls where they 
had shared their remarkable secret. 


One morning, when the police ar- 


rived to move the nuns to the city 
jail, they found the entire convent 
deserted. The prisoners had _ been 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Friendship House Christmas play helps bring the real meaning of the feast home to neighborhood children 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 








Peggy Bevins, director, lights four candles of Advent Wreath, symbolic of the coming of Christ, the Lord 





FRIENDSHIP HOUSE CHRISTMAS 


Christmas in Harlem is a time for prayer. love. and rejoicing 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANK MOORE 


RESTORING CHRIST to society has always 
had a special meaning for the staff mem- 
bers of New York’s Friendship House, 
where a few dedicated laymen have made a 
career of bringing Christ’s love and mercy 
to the most neglected of God's rejected 
children: the Negro poor. At Christmas, 
this meaning becomes particularly poig- 
nant. For it is in this holy season that Christ 
Himself comes, poor and helpless and alone, 
to make a gift of Himself to the World 
Amid the sordid and overcrowded slums of 
Harlem, Friendship House serves as an in- 


CHANTING THE DIVINE OFFICE IN ENGLISH IS PART OF FRIENDSHIP HOUSE ROUTINE THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH YEAR 


strument of His coming by bringing joy to 
the hearts of children, food and clothing 
for the bodies of those who hunger and go 
poorly clad in the bitterness of winter, 
and succor and counsel to those who weep 
and are confused. Like John the Baptist, 
the Friendship House people help ‘’prepare 
the way of the Lord” in a more direct man- 
ner, too. A Christmas playlet for the neigh- 
borhood children, an Advent Wreath with its 
four symbolic candles: all these are out- 
ward signs of the imminence of the world’s 
greatest event—the coming of Christ. 














Contrast between pagan and Christian views of Christmas can 
be seen in windows of Friendship House and neighboring bar 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE CHRISTMAS... 


BEARING WITNESS to the year-round meaning of Christ- 
mas is not something to be done from a soap box, but in 
the quiet living of meaningful Christian lives. This is 
the Friendship House way: daily living with Christ in 
the Mass, in the works of mercy, and in the voluntary 
acceptance of the counsels of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. This is more than enough to provide a stark 


contrast with our un-Christmaslike world. But it is an 


everyday matter to those who bring Christ to Harlem. 


j 
Neighborhood boys find a good friend and 
counselor in Barry Shay, a former high 
school instructor from Buffalo, New York 


Staff worker Frances McGonigle 
runs clothing room, sorts apparel 
for distribution to the needy 





a 


Staff workers pack Christmas food packages for poor 
families. Food was donated by local grocery markets 


Jean Rogers, a staff member, visits Negro family of 
seven whose only home is a rundown, one-room cubicle 


... A Sign Picture Story 





Song is the natural expression of Christian joy and at no time is it more appropriate than during the 
Christmas season. Here, Friendship House staffers and visitors join in singing the old familiar carols 
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Before Hal left, the three rooms were home. Now they were only another tenement. 


She was alone. And the thought of the baby only increased her panic 


HE 


knew she had acted bravely, 
carried it off well, said all the 
right things. And if she had cried 
a little when he kissed her, she hoped 
he thought they were just tears of de- 
parture, the kind of tears every soldier's 
wife must weep at one time or another. 
He had chucked her under the chin 
just before he got on the bus that would 
take him to the airport—and at the air- 
port to a plane that would carry him off 
to another continent—and said to her: 
“Take good care of my little family. . .” 
A private, tender joke to make her smile 
at the last minute. 
She had smiled, wanly, saying: “You 


can’t call a baby that isn’t even born 
yet a family. And then somebody 
had called him. A frantic kiss with 


enough love in it to bridge the year he 
would be away and then he was gone. 

Now, she was back in the apartment, 
alone. That’s all it was, just an apart- 
ment, so much second hand furniture. 


3efore Hal had left, the three rooms 
had been . . . home, a place of warmth, 
with love brightening the rooms. But 


now it was only another tenement on 
the outskirts of an army post. 

She stood at the window a moment, 
trying to hold back the panic, scolding 
herself. ‘“You’re a big girl now,” she 
told herself. But it was a futile effort. 
I’m not brave, she thought, I’m a cow- 
ard. And without Hal, I’m nothing. 
She turned from the window in despera- 
tion and her glance caught the bootees, 
half-completed, that lay on the table. 
But the thought of the baby only in- 
creased the panic until it flooded her. 

If his orders to go overseas had come 
a year ago—or even a year from now— 


it wouldn’t have been so bad. But 
now .. . with a baby coming. She 
picked up the pink bootees (they 


wanted a girl and her name would be 
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Holly) and held them for a 


moment, 
and her fingers began to tremble. The 


same fingers that had begun, a few 
weeks before, to knit the bootees lov- 
ingly. 


She dropped the bootees as if they 
had blistered her hands. Hal had told 
her time and again that the promise 
of the baby coming would be a comfort 
to her. Something 
Knitting. 


to occupy her time. 
Buying a tiny wardrobe. 

He knew she could never stand being 
alone, she who had been alone so much. 
She had never had a family. In Hal, 
she had found understanding because 
he had been an orphan, too. 

“That’s why stick to- 
gether,” he had teased her. ‘There's 


we've got to 


nobody to run home to... 

(nd so they had started a family of 
their own. But before she had even 
finished the first pair of bootees, his 


orders for overseas duty had been 
posted. 
For Hal’s sake, so that he wouldn’t 


be concerned while so far away, she had 
managed to be lighthearted about the 
“At least,” she told him once 
when he himself had entertained doubts 
about being halfway across the world 
when the baby was born, “you won’t see 
me when I’m all fat and pokey. 
still got my girlish figure.” And 
had drawn in her stomach. 


baby. 


I’ve 
she 


She had been acting then, but now in 
the lonely apartment there was no one 
to act for. There was no use pretend- 
ing for a baby who wouldn’t be born 
for months to come. 

\n airplane roared in the sky above 
the house. She went to the window 
again and watched the wings glinting in 
the sun. By now, Hal was winging 
over the ocean and each moment took 
him further away. 

Tears blurred her vision. Remember- 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LUKE 


ing the way Hal teased her, she chided 
herself: “Is this the way for a mother- 
to-be to act?” Maybe, she thought, 
clutching at a straw, maybe if I con- 
tinue to act brave, the way,I did when 
Hal was here, then the courage I need 
will come. 

She wiped away the tears with the 
back of her hand. Poor little Holly. 
What would she think, knowing her 
mother was a cry-baby? Holly ... she 
said the name aloud. Hearing the name 
in the quiet room seemed to bring the 
child closer, seemed to wash away the 
time that must elapse before the name 
became a reality. 

Thinking that way, months ahead, 
she found that courage of a sort did 
come, courage enough to enable her 
hands to steady themselves, courage 
enough to make herself don an apron 
and begin peeling potatoes for supper. 

She had found a crumb of comfort 
to nibble on and the crumb lasted dur- 
ing the evening while she knitted for 
Holly, and kept her thoughts on the 
future. The baby would be born in 
December, near Christmas time, and 
that’s why they had chosen the name 
Holly. “And what if it’s a boy?” Hal 
had asked, joking. ‘“There’s no guaran- 
tee about these things, you know. . .” 

“We'll call him Santa Claus,” she 
had replied. But she knew deep in her 
heart that it would be a girl. And 
when Hal came back he’d look at Holly 
and say, why she’s beautiful, just like 
her mother. When Hal came back. . . 

She felt the loneliness returning. And 
so she put away the knitting and started 
bedtime preparations. Somehow, she 
got through the bath; somehow, she put 
out a note for the milkman and wound 
the alarm clock; somehow, she got into 
bed. 

And then in the bed with the dark- 
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She felt the tears blur 
her vision. “Is this the way 
for a mother-to-be to act?” 


ness muffling her and only the ticking 
of the alarm clock for company, she 
found that her eyes were wet again. 
She knew then that the courage that 
had sustained her through the evening 
had been a false courage. It couldn’t 
last until the baby came. It had van- 
ished already. 

She twisted in the bed, feeling the 
emptiness beside her, stretching her 
hand toward the other pillow, the pil- 
low that Hal had always managed to 
knock to the floor before morning came. 
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I can’t go on, she pleaded silently. Her 
thoughts groped in the darkness and 
found momentary refuge in prayer. 
And then she thought: what is there 
io pray for? Can it make time go faster? 
Can it take away all the nights like this 
that stretched ahead? 

She had never been so alone . . . and 
that was when it happened, the flutter 
as of wings, the tiny movement inside 
of her, a quickening. 

She lay still for a moment, in wonder. 
\nd then it came again, like a heart- 





y Hur 





beat but more than a heartbeat. The 
first, faint stirring of life, the flaming 
of a tiny spark. 

“Holly,” she whispered. And _sud- 
denly the baby was not something 
months away, a name to whisper aloud 
for courage. 

She closed her eyes and felt the ten- 
sion melting. She thought of Hal and 
the thought, even though he was so far 
away, warmed her. She knew that she 
wasn’t alone anymore as she lay there 
in the dark, listening, waiting. 
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arochial elementary schools in this 
country are bulging with nearly 
three million pupils. Thousands 
of children are being denied Catholic 
education because there are not enough 
nuns to teach them, so Catholic edu- 
cators everywhere are recruiting lay 
teachers to meet faculty needs. 
Some _ parish 


more money for 


schools are offering 
Others are 
trying to attract retired and new teach- 
ers in the Catholic Action. 
But many parishes do not have more 
money to offer. And it is difficult to 
coax 


teachers. 


name ol 


laymen into schools where they 
can never be principal or even assist- 
ant principal. 

Despite these emergency efforts to 
enlist lay teachers, the situation is grow- 
ing worse, not better. In five years it 
is estimated that 60,000 more teachers 
will be needed for the swelling popu 


lation of Catholic schools. Enrollments 


may even double by 1970, according 
to current predictions. 
\ unique Cadet Teacher program 


- BUFFALO'S 
CADET 
TEACHERS 


Catholic schools need teachers. 


The problem is: where to get them? 


The Diocese of Buffalo, N. Y.. 


is tapping new sources of teachers 


with an imaginative, new program 


of lay teacher training 


by Don Barry 
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is successfully combating the teacher 
shortage in the Diocese of Buffalo, N. Y. 
\t the same time, the program pro- 
vides girls with college educations that 
otherwise would be financially out of 
reach. ‘The idea is so simple it almost 
escaped conception and so adaptable 
it is beginning to spread to other 
crucial areas. 

Cadets teach 


actually their way 


through college, earning B. S. degrees 
in education in five years. Each girl 
spends one semester a year studying 
at D’Youville College in Buffalo and 
one semester teaching in a diocesan 


grade school. Separated into pairs, 
cadets alternate so that one is at col- 
lege while the other is teaching. 
\djustments are made in traditional 
college curriculum sequence to prepare 
cadets for immediate elementary school 
teaching alter their first college session. 
Wherever possible, the cadet teaches in 
erades having two. sections; a nun 
teaching one section works closely with 


the cadet teaching the other. 





Cadet college tuition is paid jointly 
by the diocese and by the participating 
elementary schools, which in turn bene- 
fit by having the equivalent of one 
teacher for each pair of cadets. A 
$500 grant is given to the cadet for each 
teaching semester. 


HE program was developed five 
years ago by Msgr. Sylvester Holbel, 
superintendent of diocesan schools, 
Msgr. Holbel had been conferring with 


Bishop John F. O’Hara_ ol Buffalo 


(now archbishop of Philadelphia). 
They agreed they would need many 
more teachers than the nuns of the 
diocese could ever provide through 


vocations. 
At first Msgr. Holbel and 
O'Hara thought of offering free college 


Bishop 


extension work—Saturdays and sum- 
mers—to girls willing to teach in dio- 
The monsignor took 


it from there and came up with the 


cesan schools. 


cadet-teacher program. 


“A desperate situation often induces 


ABOVE—Buffalo’s cadet teachers spend one semester a year studying at 


D’Youville College. 


Typical cadet is Carol Romance, second from left 
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fundamental 
later remarked, 


thinking,” Msgr. Holbel 
“If there are no lay 
teachers, create them.” 

sy increasing the teaching staffs of 
Catholic schools—where most religious 
vocations are fostered—the cadet pro- 
oram attacks the 
front. 
more pupils. 


shortage on still 
anothe More teachers means 
And more pupils means 
more religious vocations—including 
nuns trained for teaching. 

About 120 girls are now participating 
in the program at D’Youville, which 
is run by the Gray Nuns of the Sacred 
Heart. 


cial and cultural activities enjoyed by 


Cadets are eligible for all so- 


other students. Last November a col- 
lege Cadet Club was organized. The 
dub is now flourishing and has monthly 
programs pertaining to teaching and 
education. 

College scholastic requirements for 
cadets are higher, in a sense, than for 
D’Youville Sister 


regular students. 


Mary Theodore, head of the college 


educational department and director of 


cadets, said cadets need 133 credits to 
graduate while others need only 128. 
“The cadets are devoted to their work” 
Sister Theodore says. One of them was 
laude 


graduated cum in June when 


the first cadet class received degrees. 


| N teaching, paired cadets work to- 


gether. Both are with their as- 


signed elementary school class at the 
beginning of each year, so that the 
cadet teaching the second semester will 
not be a stranger when she arrives to 
take over. Between college semesters, 
both cadets are again together in the 
erade school to co-ordinate their work. 

As freshmen, cadets visit diocesan ele- 
mentary schools to observe experienced 
work. Even 


teachers at during non- 


teaching semesters, cadets frequently 
visit their assigned classes. 

“The cadet program is here to stay,” 
states Father Leo E. Hammerl, associate 
superintendent of diocesan schools, who 
i “Our 


cadets are capable and conscientious, 


is in charge of the program. 


and the plan is beginning to attract 
other girls coming out of high schools.” 
Only highly qualified candidates are 
accepted for the cadet program, Father 
Hammer! points out. Applications are 
made through high school principals, 
who must make recommendations. Can- 
didates are then carefully screened. 
While teaching, 
supervision. 


cadets are under strict 

Virtually everyone connected with the 
program agrees that cadets make better- 
analysis of 


than-average teachers. An 


scores in diocesan and_ standardized 
tests for elementary pupils shows that 
“pupil 


classes has been very good,” Msgr. Hol- 


I 
achievement in cadet-taught 


bel explains. Cadets get much more 


background than regular education stu- 
dents. Each cadet teaches about 21% 
years during her training. 

Now, with cadets easing the imme- 
diate emergency, D’Youville is striving 
for completion of a summer session and 
a full vear before the cadet’s first teach- 


ing stint. Cadets usually begin college 





ABOV E—Teamwork is keynote for cadet pair, Joyce Markle, 
left, and Madonna Sweet, who alternate instruction of same class 


LEFT—Cadet Pat Suchan gets on-the-job training by 
teaching alternate semesters at Ss. Peter and Paul School 
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Msgr. Holbel: For the Catholic 


schools, experienced teachers 


with a summer session. Then in the 
fall, one cadet teaches while the othe 
remains at college. In the spring, the 
girls trade places. 

Pat Suchan, of Buffalo, a member of 
the cadet class which graduated in June, 
has this to say about her education: 
“The program is advantageous for a 
girl who is wondering if she is really 
because she 


equipped for teaching 


gets a taste of it very early in her 
training.” 

Critics of cadet-type projects have 
charged that young, inexperienced teach 
ers cannot properly educate or disci- 
pline our children. But Miss Suchan, 
who as a cadet taught Grades 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, refutes such charges. 

“IT think there is an 


teaching while young,” she relates. “The 


advantage to 


children seemed to respond with great 
enthusiasm, and I enjoyed teaching them 
very much. I have had no real discipli- 
nary problems.” 


\ROL Romance, who will be a 
* senior at D’Youville this year, 
called the program “‘a wonderlul oppo 
tunity,” adding: “I would not have been 
able to go to college otherwise.” 

The Diocese of Buffalo pays tuition 
for the two or three summer sessions in 
volved in the training. During each 


school year, the cadet’s elementary 


school pays tuition for her studying 
semester and the $500 grant for her 
teaching semester. The grant is paid in 
monthly installments during the 
ing stint. 


teach 


\ candidate must agree to remain in 
the program for a minimum of two 
years. But if academic work or teaching 
is unsatisfactory, the student may be 
released after a year. The college may 
terminate the agreement at any time in 
cases of neglect of duty, 


marked 
teach, improper conduct, or failure to 


consistent aca 


demic failure, incapacity to 


conform with established 


Reasonabk 


regulations. 


requests of cadets to drop 
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transfer to other courses are 
granted by the diocese, however. 


out oF 


Although cadets are not required to 
continue teaching in parochial schools 
after graduation—the services of the 
girls for five years is considered sufhcient 
compensation—two cadet graduates al- 
ready have accepted teaching positions 
in diocesan schools. 

The training is rigid and requirements 
high, but there are bright moments in 
the lives of cadet teachers. Miss Suchan, 
recalling her cadet days in the grade 
school classroom, said the children al- 
ways seemed curious about her age. 
third- 
grader, got up enough nerve to ask her 


One day, Johnnie, a_ bright 
how old she was. Miss Suchan, who was 
eighteen at the time, replied with tongue 
in cheek that she was forty. 

“Oh,” the child exclaimed in innocent 
beliel. “My mother is forty too.” 

Many other cadet incidents in ele- 
mentary schools have imbedded the love 
ol teaching even more deeply in Miss 
Suchan’s heart. ‘here were the simple, 
hand-made gifts she received on St. 
Valentine’s Day. And there were the lit- 
tle handfuls of dandelions that pupils 
brought in day after day last May to 
place on the altar of Our Lady—indicat- 
ing that to a child the lowly dandelion 
is a beautilul flower worthy of being ol- 
fered in high tribute. 

Miss Romance likewise is collecting 
memories while teaching as a cadet. But 
it is her name, not her age, which seems 
to intrigue her pupils. One ten-year-old 
boy, Miss Romance relates, once re- 
ferred to her in class as “Miss Love.” 

Although freshmen cadets in Buftalo 
begin their training in the summer, 
actually the program could be success- 
lully initiated at the beginning of any 
semester, according to Father Hammerl. 

Cadet systems are operating in other 
areas ol the nation, but most of them 
differ widely from the Buffalo plan. St. 
Louis, Mo., and Cleveland, Ohio, are 
among those using variations of cadet 
teaching. Seton Hill College in Greens- 
burg, Pa., run by the Sisters of Charity, 
inaugurated a plan similar to Buflalo’s 
last February. Although up to 20. per 
cent olf the 1955-56 treshman class is 
being under the plan, the 
term “cadet” is avoided at Seton Hill. 

“We do not wish the students awarded 


acce pted 


a teaching scholarship distinguished in 
any way trom the other 80 per cent ol 
the student body,” Sister Mary Victoria 
Seton Hill explains. “Neither do we 
wish them to feel obligated for the op- 
portunity 


beyond giving their best to 
the children they teach and co-operating 
fully and constructively during teaching 
periods with the pastor, diocesan super- 
visors, and the school principal.” 

In the Diocese of Erie, Pa., at least 


two colleges this summer began a_pro- 


gram styled after Buftalo’s: Mercyhurst, 
run by the Sisters of Mercy, and Villa 
Maria, run by the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Each college has eighteen cadets par. 
ticipating at present. The colleges began 
the program on their own as an emer. 
gency measure, but next year it may be. 
come a diocesan project. 

At Mercyhurst, cadets not only alter- 
nate studying and teaching with each 
other, but are roommates as well. 

“I think the cadet program is the 
answer to our parochial school] prob- 
lem,” Mother Eustace of Mercyhurst says, 
“but it calls for careful direction, care. 
ful thinking, and careful planning.” 


EGARDING the Buffalo plan’s suc- 
ay Mser. Holbel told the National 
Catholic Educational Association: 

“It is raising the standards of our lay 
teachers. With it, we have been able to 
accept hundreds of children into our 
elementary schools who otherwise would 
not be receiving Catholic education. At 
the completion of the plan, the cadet 
is not a theorist, but a teacher with al 
most three years of experience.” 

What’s more, the cadet program en- 
ables competent girls to obtain’ ex- 
pensive college educations. 

\t D’Youville, for instance, cadets 
receive not only education valued at 
about $2,500, but also a like amount in 
Most D’You- 
ville cadets live in Buffalo and commute 
to college. 


grants for their teaching. 


At Mercyhurst, where most cadets live 
on campus, tuition would ordinarily 
cost a girl more than $6,000 for the 
And Mercy- 


$2,000 in 


duration of the program. 
hurst cadets receive about 
grants for teaching. 

\t both colleges, textbooks and_ in- 
cidentals are the cadet’s only expenses 
a small price indeed for a good Cath- 


olic college education. 





Father Leo E. Hammerl: The 


cadet program is here to stay 
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Austrian Children’s ‘'own 


When sad, frightened children laugh again, that’s a Christmas miracle. 
But at this Children’s Town, such miracles happen all year round 


UsTRIA, like most of Europe, found itself with a flood of abandoned children 

after World War Il. Homeless and destitute, they were left behind after 

families were wiped out, or came over from the East as refugees, or were simply 
the luckless “children of the Occupation.” In 1949, a young Austrian medical student, 
Hermann Gmeiner, chose to devote his life to these forsaken children. What they 
needed above all, he knew, was a home: warm, loving, and permanent. With the help 
of friends from Catholic youth groups, he set about providing such a home in the 
form of a children’s village near the Tyrolean town of Imst. Together, they begged 
and borrowed funds and recruited devoted women to work as “mothers” to the 
children. A year and a half later, Gmeiner’s dream was a reality. Love and warmth 
went to work and smiles replaced tears on the faces of Austria’s forgotten children. 
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The family spirit of the Children’s Town 


quickly heals the joyless scars of war 


and restores brightness to darkened lives 


R ESTORING joy to the heart of a twisted, embittered child 
is no task for the indifferent or the careless. At the 
Imst Children’s Town, some twenty house mothers and staff 
workers care for the Town’s 150 children in an atmosphere 
that is as family-like as it can be made. In each house, the 
“mother” gives her eight to ten children all the love and 
care that a natural mother would give. The children in 
each “family” are both boys and girls mixed without regard 
for age groups—as they would be in a real home situation. 
Together they work, play, and study as ordinary children 
would. The success of this approach is seen in the bright- 
ness of their once darkened lives. 


This young c hildre n’s villager has already dei elope d quite a 
talent for music. When she grows up, she wants to work on the stage 





Director Gmeiner talks to the children during 
{dvent, preparing them for Christmas 





Austrian 


Children’s Town... 


A Sign Picture Story 


ae 


On Feast of St. Nicholas, there are Little Helmut lost his mother at 
150 pairs of shoes to be filled with goodies birth and his Gd. father in Korean war 


Children celebrate the Feast of the Epiphany witha procession commemorating the 
arrival of the Magi in Bethlehem. Strong sense of the liturgy permeates training 


Like children everywhere, there is nothing children’s towners like better than a sleigh ride 
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The 
Real 

Santa 

Claus 


by Gerard Eliot 




























St. Nicholas, patron of good children 


Wt is about sixteen hundred years since 
pte Nicholas died. Although he 
has remained the same in the unchange- 
able kingdom of heaven, he has under- 
gone many changes in the stories told 
about him here on earth. He has under 
gone so many changes, in fact, that you 
probably don’t know him; if it were not 
for his heavenly wisdom, he would 
hardly recognize himself. For the stories 
have taken from him the dignity of 
bishop; they have laid aside his halo; 
they have even changed his name not 
only to the rather flippant (for a saint, 
at least) Saint Nick, but to the more 
popular, and less 


somewhat polite, 
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aoa real 


Claus 
Nicholas. 
Our modern ideas of Santa Claus must 


Santa Claus. Santa 


least he was—Saint 


is—well, at 


cause the saints to raise their heavenly 
eyebrows and the angels to flutter their 
very ethereal wings. 

For Saint Nicholas was a bishop of the 
Church—a very holy 
bishop, who died on the sixth of Decem- 
ber in the year 345, or maybe it was 352. 


very real and 


He was, y remarkable 
person and he did some very remarkable 
things. But people began to talk. You 
really can’t them. 


time, for 


moreover, a very 


blame There was the 
instance, when a ship was 
caught in a terrible storm and_ the 
sailors prayed to Saint Nicholas. Before 
the next wave splattered over the deck 
—there was Saint Nicholas! And by the 
time the wave had splattered over the 


Now this kind 


deck, the storm was over. 


of thing started people talking. And 
people’s talk was, it seems, the begin- 
ning of Saint Nicholas’s trouble. They 


talked him right out of his halo. 

The early stories, however, never for- 
got that Saint Nicholas was a 
bishop and a saint. It is the 

} modern that 
things—or at least spoil Saint 
Nicholas. It is the modern 
that make it difficult 
to picture Saint Nicholas as a 
very real person and impos- 


stories spoil 


stories 


him as a 
bishop and a saint. The mod- 
Santa Claus would be 
very much out of place if he 
strolled into the kingdom of 
heaven. The angels and saints 
would not know quite what 
with him. Even with 
celestial knowledge, 
they would not mistake him 
for their Saint Nicholas. The 
Saint Nicholas (besides 
being in the kingdom of 
heaven) is in the early stories 
f —serious and funny and _hor- 
eis rible stories, but stories that 
always end happily, thanks to 
Saint Nicholas. Stories like 
those of the angry Jew or of 
the murdered child. 

Many years after Saint Nicholas had 
died, a Jewish merchant placed a statue 
of Saint Nicholas in his home to protect 
his fortune while he was away. And he 
expected Saint Nicholas to do a good 
But there robbers in those 
days and the robbers, who were waiting 
for the merchant to go away, broke into 
the house. And they took the money. 
When the merchant came back he was 


sible to picture 


erm 


to do 
their 


job! were 


angry and blamed Saint Nicholas. 
Imagine the embarrassment of Saint 
Nicholas before the entire heavenly 


court—and they all knew about it—when 
he was accused of being a thief! The 
merchant, in fact, was so angry that he 


began to beat Saint Nicholas—no, not 
the saint himself, but his statue. ‘Chere 
was only one thing for Saint Nicholas to 
He caught the and de- 
manded that they restore the money, 
After that, Saint Nicholas becany the 
favorite saint of all merchants. 

There is also the story of the murdered 
child. It is a rather horrible and _ star- 
tling tale. A certain nobleman used to 
celebrate the feast of Saint Nicholas with 
a big party for his son. During the feast, 
a beggar came to the gate and asked 
an alms. This beggar was really the 
devil—disguised, of course, for the devil 
doesn’t look at all like a beggar. The 
father sent his son to give the beggar an 
alms, but when the son reached the gate 


do, robbers 


the beggar was walking down the road. 
The son ran after him. This is what the 
aevil hoped he would do. He seized the 
boy and strangled him to death. The 
father fell on his knees and prayed to 
Saint Nicholas to help him. And then a 
wonderful thing happened. Immediately 
the son returned to life. This may be 
why Saint Nicholas was always a very 
special saint of children. 

This is the Saint Nicholas of the 
carly stories—a saint who helped the 
needy and protected the weak and 
brought happiness to, all by his heavenly 
power. The people respected him and 
loved him and prayed to him. But this 
is a different kind of Saint Nicholas from 
the one we are used to. The one we 
know is no longer the Saint Nicholas 
of old, no longer the bishop of the} 
Church, no longer the saint of the heav- 
enly court. 


HE new stories did horrible things 
te Saint Nicholas. They took away 
his heavenly halo and put a_ red 
hat on his head. They took him out of 
heaven and put him at the North Pole— 
a very lonely and unpleasant place. 
They gave him a sleigh and some rein- 
deer—and, really, anyone knows a saint 
doesn’t need anything like that in order 
to travel around. And _ then __ they 
changed his name; or at least they forgoi 
what his name really was. Poor Saint 
Nicholas! People no longer recognize 
him—and certainly never think of pray- 
ing to him—when they see the chubby, 
funny-looking man in the red suit and 


cotton beard. In fact, they don’t even 
believe he’s real! 
So if you want to know whether 


there really is a Santa Claus .. . about 
the man in the store window, I’m not 
so sure. But if you mean the saint in 
heaven—the saint who is a bishop, who 
has a very shiny and very heavenly halo, 
who listens to our prayers and who can 
really help us—if that’s whom you mean, 
oh, there most certainly ts a Santa Claus. 
But remember—Santa Claus is Saint 
Nicholas. 
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unincorporated 


Good men in the labor movement can’t beat terror 


singlehandedly, for terror is unincorporated. 


They need the help of great, public, moral indignation 


by Victor Riesel 


HE old man had traveled a long 
[vay seeking justice. For his efforts 
—he got a kick in the belly. He 
recovered. But the man who kicked him 
and the men who sat and watched might 
not recover. That kick could injure 
more than the insides of a man who had 
come to his union brothers for aid. It 
could shatter an old crusade for which 
men have died and starved and have 
even sacrificed the daily bread of their 
little children. 
Fred Walling is the name of the man 
who was kicked. 
enty years of age. 


He is soon to be sev- 
He is a union man— 
a rank-and-filer. He carries a card in the 
International Union of Operating En- 
gineers and he doesn’t much care for the 
manner in which his Local 132, West 
Virginia, has been run. He does not like 
alienable rights. 

So he went up to the capital of this 
country to appear before the national 
rulers of his union—the Executive Board 
of the Operating Engineers. They lead, 
if you will forgive me the expression, 
some 200,000 men who run the cranes, 
the bulldozers, and the other heavy ma- 
chinery which rip the earth before 
smooth ribbons of concrete roads can 
stretch across the land of the free and 
before sleek, shiny buildings can reach 
up for the sky as symbols of the power 
of the people below. 

The men of the Operating Engineer 
Executive Council are the highest court 
in this international union so vital to 





VICTOR RIESEL, a columnist whose work is 
syndicated in 183 daily newspapers with a 
combined circulation of 23 million readers, 
also lectures and does radio, TV, and maga- 
zine writing. 
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burgeoning America. These portly men 
—who eat more regularly these days than 
old Sam Gompers who launched the cru- 
sade from a packing crate desk and a 
shanty for an office—these portly men sat 
on effete chairs in a suite in Washing- 
ton’s Hotel Hamilton on the morning of 
Wednesday, October 12, resting their 
heavy, but not work-worn, hands on the 
long table. 

This was the tribunal before which 
Fred Walling appeared and pleaded for 
help in fighting what he believed to be 
unjust and total rule of his local union. 
Before him, too, sat one Roy Melton, 
ruler of that local union. Walling spoke. 
But not for Suddenly Brother 
Melton arose, strode to the chair in 
which Walling sat—and kicked the sup- 
plicant right in the stomach. No one 
moved. No one seemed to notice. Wall- 
ing gasped, unable to talk. The inter- 
national union's will-o’-the-wisp _ presi- 
dent, William Maloney, friend of 
extortionist Joe Fay, friend of extortion- 
ist William DeKoning, Sr., heard no 
sound from Walling. 

And Mr. Maloney, with the noblesse 
oblige of a latter-day Scrooge, said that 
Brother Walling’s case would be consid- 
ered. Next? 

There were two men out in the hall 
awaiting justice, too. They were younger, 
huskier. They did not get kicked. But 
they waited six hours for the tribunal 
to admit them. 

They had come down from New York 
with their grievances, for these were 
fighting men. Bill Wilkens and Pete 
Batalias are their names. They had 
fought totalitarianism on the battlefield. 
Bill Wilkens remembers well what it 
means to be in a prison camp—he spent 
seventeen months as a P.O.W. 


long. 
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The undertaker for an old crusade 
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They had taken about as much as 
they could in their union—Local 138 in 
Nassau and Suffolk counties on Long 
Island. They had seen their union 
brethren shaken down as unconscionably 
as longshoremen on the now famous 
waterfront. They had seen men pay for 
their jobs. They had seen union broth- 
ers forced to kick back in a score of 
sleazy ways to the union chief, William 
DeKoning, Sr. They had seen union 
members forced to buy drinks and spend 
heavily at the Labor Lyceum, a_ bar 
owned by DeKoning. They knew that 
DeKoning also ran the union at nearby 
Roosevelt racetrack—and that the man 
even cut into the union members’ tips. 
Small wonder DeKoning rolled up at 
least $800,000 in the extortion end of 
his business alone. 

They had seen an official open a local 
union meeting with a club instead of a 
regular gavel. One of them, Batalias, 
was beaten and hurled from the union 
hall for insisting on the right to speak 
and question officers. That was on the 
night of January 28, 1955. 


HEY saw some justice when au 
Oe cchcieios finally indicted DeKoning 
for extortion and Willie DeKoning, Jr., 
for conspiracy and coercing employers. 
There was some joy when the olde 
DeKoning was sent to Attica State Pri- 
This, 
then, was the moment for reform. The 
reformers, led by Wilkens and Batalias, 
pushed a 12-point program which tells 
its own story of the dismal efforts the 
DeKonings and men like them have 
made to push the crusade down slimy, 
rutted roads of corroding corruption. 


son for all of eighteen months. 


Read the 12-point reform program 


for it asks for relief from bondage. 


“1. Move out of the Labor Lyceum 
and build our own building and no out- 
side business enterprises. 

“9. Election of officers through a se- 
cret, certified ballot system. 

“3. Regular itemized quarterly finan- 
cial reports, annual printed financial 
statements for each member, and regular 
reports on... the union’s welfare plan. 

“4. Revision of the welfare plan to 
give Local 138 the top standard among 
the building trades. 

“5. Transfer into the parent Local 138 
of all members of Local 138-A who have 
been performing the work of engineers 
and have been members of the union for 
five years. (These men have no rights 
to vote. Some have not had the privi- 
lege for over ten years—Victor Riesel.) 

“6. Give preference to older men in 
assigning lighter-type work. 


g 
7. Adoption of a pension plan fo 
all engineers. 

“8. Adoption—at no additional cost to 
the membership—of a family insurance 
program which would provide educa- 
tional endowment 


children and 


policies for engi- 


neers’ benefits for en- 
vineers’ widows. 

“9, Treatment of all contractors on a 
lair and equal basis. 

“10. Establishment of an intelligent, 
progressive program of apprenticeship 
training. 

“11. Co-operation with all other build- 
ing trades unions to promote the best 
interest of organized labor. 

“12. Elimination of one-man rule and 
the placing of control of the union into 
the hands of the membership, where it 
rightfully belongs.” 

The young reformers remembered an 
old crusade. They 


their local 


wanted to return 


union to the labor 


move- 
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ment. They fought. But this union js 
a family heirloom. Just a year after the 
older DeKoning went to prison, his 
son, William DeKoning, Jr., replaced 
him as president. Junior simply got a 
letter from his friend, William Maloney, 
international president. 

The letter said that the local’s execu- 
tive board was now empowered to make 
DeKoning, Jr., president. 

Voila, c'est fini! If you don’t like it, 
quit. Or just try to get a job. Well, 
Wilkens didn’t like it. Batalias didn’t 
like it. I’ve sat with eleven of these 
reformers. I’ve listened to them talk 
of their hardships since they said out 
loud they didn’t like it. After all Willie, 
Junior, had been convicted, too, al- 
though he had received a suspended sen- 
tence. 


HINGS ran tight for Bill Wilkens. 
Sometimes he felt like tearing 


things apart—like the moment when he 
said he had earned the right to a job by 
fighting for his country, and he was 
sneeringly told that 
dime a dozen.” 

So Wilkens, Batalias, and the others 
continued to ask questions from the 
floor of 


“veterans are a 


union meetings and to write 
letters to their international president 
asking for justice. Once they even suc 
ceeded in tracking Maloney down for 
five minutes. In Florida, of course. He 
told them to get out and to stay away 
from “those newspapers.” 

Finally DeKoning, Jr., and his col- 
leagues put Wilkens and Batalias on 
trial—-for “disrupting” union meetings. 
They were suspended from such sessions 
lor five years and fined $750 each. It 
might as well have been $750,000. Then 


began the long voyage. Finally the two 
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The country estate of William Maloney, head of the Operating Engineers: What would the old labor crusader, Sam Gompers, say? 
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young reformers got a hearing from the 
high council of the Operating Engineers. 

That was scheduled for Wednesday, 
October 12—the same day Fred Walling 
came up from the hills of West Virginia 
to get kicked in the stomach—football 
style. Wilkens and Batalias saw it hap 
pen through the open door as they 
waited their turn outside the council 
room. They knew what they could ex- 
pect when Maloney told reporters: 

“I guess he (Roy Melton) kicked at 
him (Walling), but he wasn’t hurt. I 
thought myself that only a chair was 
kicked. But then, that’s not unusual at 
union meetings.” 

Wilkens and Batalias went in to the 
They 
They got a collection of yawns 


meeting. pleaded for a house 
cleaning. 
—and a reduction in fines to $100, but 
:o quashing of their five-year suspension 
from union meetings. 

This came as no shock to the reform- 
ers back home nor to the community it- 
self. There on Long Island anger was 
heginning to lash the area like snake 
tails from the hurricanes which rolled 
over the island this summer. The De- 
Koning dynasty was no secret. 

But all one heard was silence in of- 
ficial quarters. Neither local nor state 
moved in. A union. of 
some 2,000 men was being handed down 


investigators 


from father to son. A union on which 
these workers depended for their bread 
and butter had become a family heir- 
loom. No political force came to their 
aid. 

Yet these are but 2,000 out of 200,000 
honorable working men who belong to 
this iron barony. These men are husky 
\mericans. They operate machinery 
which takes brawny shoulders and quick 
minds. But most of them, from coast to 
coast, are caught in a steel trap. 

I could rip open for you, for example, 
Local 12 of the western Operating En- 
gineers. This union controls the work- 
ing lives of 14,000 skilled men in South- 
ern California and Nevada. Fon 


twelve years, members of this local have 


some 


had no direct voice in its management. 
Rank-and-file © members—counterparts 
of reformers such as Wilkens and Ba- 
talias of the East found 
themselves without jobs after they pro- 
tested or circulated petitions for union 
democracy. Finally they did force the 
national office to send out a special su- 
pervisor. He was honest. This is what he 
reported to the membership there: 


Coast—soon 


“T uncovered a sordid, foul-smelling 
condition in... real deals, 
wherein your local union has been taken 
for a ride to the tune of almost $100,000. 
trick real deals 
whereby stooges were used as middlemen 


estate 


These were estate 


so that inflated and outrageous prices 


could be charged to the local union.” 
It took the members over a decade 


December, 1955 
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George Meany, left, and friend: Comes the merger, terror is still the enemy 


just to get such an investigation started. 
section of this 
national union, Northern 
California, the membership has 
unable to learn salaries of the business 


In another western 
Local 3, of 


been 


agents and the manager, the size of ex- 
pense accounts, the rental income on 
union-owned buildings or the appropri- 
ations for building maintenance and re- 
pairs. Any rank-and-filer who complains 
soon finds himself out of a job. 

‘Thus ugly totalitarianism creeps over 
parts of the land. Not only is there no 
outcry, but the national leadership, un- 
der Maloney, arrogantly builds a mod- 
ern headquarters in Washington today 
just a few streets from the White House. 

This national leadership 
believes it is immune from the moral— 
and civil—laws which govern us, and of 


obviously 


which our capital is the symbol to the 
A great public outcry is needed. 


HE AFLand CIO are merging. The 
AFL-CIO, as it will be known, will 


have not only the livelihood of 16,100,- 


wor Id. 


000 members in its hands, but the fate 
of America’s great industries, too. In 
its constitution, two lawyers, Art Gold- 
berg of the CIO and Al Woll of the 
AFL, have written this paragraph in 
Article XIII, Section ID: 

“The Committee on Ethical Practices 
shall be vested with the duty and _ re- 
sponsibility to assist the Executive Coun- 
cil in carrying out the constitutional 
determination of the Federation (AFL- 
CIO) to keep the Federation free from 
any taint of corruption or Communism, 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
constitution, 


Despite this clause, the new AFL-CIO 
President, George Meany, actually will 
have only that power which springs from 
his own pile-driving ability to give 
leadership. He may be able to fight for 
the disciplining of a union as he fought 
for the decent people on the waterfront. 

He may win from the AFL-CIO high 
councils the decisions needed for disci- 
pline. He may be able to expel the 
politically corroded and_ the criminally 
corrupt. He hates them both. 

sut what then? A whole union may 
simply secede from the Federation. It 


would still have over a com- 


munity, its employers, and its working 


powel 


membership 

What good, then, would expulsion be? 
What help would it bring the Wilkenses 
and Bataliases? 

If a union’s charter were lifted by the 
Federation, the tough combine would 
still be there, operating under a new 
charter, with just a switch in name. A 
union is unincorporated. It belongs 
only to its members when it is free and 
led. It 
property of muscle men when it is seized 
and taken from the rank-and-file and 


from the national leadership of labor. 


wisely becomes the personal 


Suspension from the national feder- 


ation would only the loss of a 
label. 
It’s unincorporated. You can’t just wish 


\FL- 


mean 
Terror would not be wiped out. 
it away by removing the initials 
CIO. 

Only great moral indignation spread- 
ing over the community can wipe out 
this terror. Only the angry noise of all 
people rising in protest can drown out 
the midnight threats. 
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‘ey T wasn’t the girl that beat me, it ue 
was the 71!” That classic quip came _ 
from a red-faced male member of help 

the University of Oregon's golf team in 

the spring of 1953. It explained why he VA 

had lost a crucial intercollegiate match 4 

to Seattle University’s “sixth man’—Pa. to cl 

tricia Ann Lesser. hole, 

Today pretty, par-busting Miss Lesser, holes 
pride of the Puget Sound, is the United six I 
States National Amatewm Champion, the 
She went east in August as “Princess schor 
Pat” and came home to the Pacific hadh 
Northwest as America’s — undisputed - 
queen of the links. ship 

In the finals of the fifty-fifth annual <a 
national championships played at Char- “ 
lotte, North Carolina, Miss Lesser routed 
Jane Nelson, an Indianapolis school pig 
teacher, 7 and 6. It was something of stil 
an academic switch. The schoolgirl “a 
gave the schoolmarm a Master’s Degree. she 
It was a “lesson from Lesser” as one 
U.S. golf journal reported afterward. 

Patricia’ Ann, product of Catholic ai 
education from grade school days, at- - 
tends daily Mass at Assumption Church tk 
in her home town. She’s the Maureen ! 
Connolly of the golf world—peppy, per- i 
sonable, unsophisticated, and friendly. - 
It is likely she will become one of the st 
most popular queens in the history of P 
the USGA. ’ 

“Pat Lesser is representative of the ; 


finest in athletics and Catholic Action 
in the Pacific Northwest.” Archbishop 
Thomas A. Connolly of Seattle told me 
recently. “We're all proud of her.” 
The day she teed off in the finals of 
the National Amateur, her opponent 


In her pre-golfing days, Pat’s athletic ambition found an 
outlet in football with the boys down the block 
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said: “Pat, I hear you went to Mass this 
morning. Do you think that’s going to 


help you?” 


ISS Lesser didn’t reply. She went 

out and shot blazing, sub-par golf 
to close out the match on the thirtieth 
hole, 7 and 6. This means she was seven 
Miss Nelson with 
Forgetting etiquette ol 
the classroom, she taught the Hoosier 


holes ahead of only 


six left to play. 


schoolmarm fairway science Miss Nelson 
hadn't dreamed of. It was the most de- 
victory in the U. S. champion- 
ships since 1946 when Mrs. Babe Didrik- 
under Mrs. Clara 


cisive 


son Zaharias snowed 
Sherman, 11 to 9. 

Patty Ann, as Miss Lesser was known 
around the amateur circuit when she 
still wore pigtails, took up golf at thir- 
teen. In less than a year’s time she was 
shooting consistently in the 70's. 

“The day I shot my first 77, Dad had 
Frankly, I was discouraged. I 
At the 
tender age of fourteen she won the Seat- 
tle City championship 

Pat's devotion to her father is remark 
He is Col. (retired) 
er, once a four-handicap golfer. who 


a 67. 


was afraid I'd never beat him.” 


able. Louis L. Less- 


shoots in the 80’s today because he can’t 


pivot. He served in the Navy during 
World War I and the Army in World 
War II after first getting a degree at 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
“Dad somehow skipped the Marines,” 
After 


1945, he went 


Pat says retiring 


back 


business administration 


with a smile. 
Army in 


took 
at Harvard University. 


from the 
to school, 





Looking like a queen at the age of two, Pat poses in ornate 
chair Col. Lesser sent home from Philippines 


Surprise civic welcome for Pat after winning national title 


December, 1955 


¥ 


Pals from the time Pat was a toddler, 
father and daughter used to play out- 
doors together by the hour. They spent 
countless afternoons at the Seattle base 
ball park, Washington University foot- 
ball and Edmundson _basket- 
ball pavilion. When Col. Lesser left 
home for the golf links, little Pat tagged 
She learned to play at the 
Colonel's 


stadium, 


along. 


elbow. 


UEEN Pat has had a loop in her 
backswing. This faint flaw in her 
Col. 
perfectionist, considerable pain through 
\ The trouble started back in 
1945 when she learned to play with clubs 


game has caused Lesser, who's a 


the years. 


altogether too heavy for a slightly built 
school girl. Once her swing was put 
together, it was difficult to change. 

On a blustery autumn day six years 
ago, as Pat was playing 1 practice round, 
that tantalizing. loop was causing the 
Colonel conniptions. His repeated ad- 
monitions apparently were falling on 
deaf Finally the 
great, and, after watching daughter blast 
a brassie shot, he exploded. 

“No, No, No, Pat,” he 


citedly, “that’s a dreadful swing! You'll 


ears. strain was too 


shouted ex- 


never go anywhere in golf if you. 
Just Mar- 
guerite Louise, tapped him on the shoul- 


then an older daughter, 


der. “Colonel,” she said — patiently, 
“look down there on the green. Pat 
holed it out!” 

Sure enough. The shot had sped 
straight and true to the hilly apron, 
taken a high hop onto the green, 


trickled across the close-cropped grass, 


nudged the flag—and dropped in. It 
was an eagle two! 

Col. Lesser, his eye on the loop, had 
missed the ball’s flight altogether. After 
that formful setback he became almost 
resigned to the loop as a part of Pat's 
game. “Just call me Lupe Lesser,” she 
laughs. 

Early in her amateur career this Seat- 
tle school girl became a darling of the 
galleries. 
and friendly 
everywhere. Playing in the 1950 Girls 
Junior Pat's 
flopped down over her eyes as she was 


Her pigtails, easy-going way, 
chatter made her a hit 


Championships pigtails 
preparing to make a difficult recovery 
With a 
“Oh, 
Then she 


from the rough. toss of her 


head, she exclaimed: those awful 
horse’s tails.” 
addressed the ball, drilled a 5-iron over 
a trap and onto the green. The gallery 


She won the tourna- 


stepped up, 


loved her for it. 
ment, 
Today Pat is poised and ladylike at 


too. 


twenty-two. Pigtails are far behind her. 
But she still is 
guy” by fellow players, golf writers, and 


considered a “regular 


galleryites alike 


OME weeks ago I caddied for Pat on 

her home course, picturesque, pine 
tree-dotted Sand Point Club, 
scenically located on the shores of Lake 
Washington. 
the Colonel's sports shirt just prior to 
“You must 


Country 
Adjusting the collar of 


teeing off, she said plavfully: 
look dapper, daddy.” 
Calls of 


Pat on almost every 


“Hi, champ!” 


oreeted Queen 


fairway. This royal 


salute came from caddies, greenkeepers, 
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club members—even from people on 
porches of homes bordering the fair- 
way. It was the perleci tribute to Miss 
Lesser’s popularity. 

Playing in the foursome that day was 
Mrs. Olive Carlson, who shoots in the 
mid-80’s and is old enough to be Pat's 
grandmother. Mrs. Carlson is one of 
the champion’s favorite links compan 
ions. Invariably her shots split the 
middle of the fairway. Pat has dubbed 
her “Down-the-Middle Carlson.” 

One ol Miss Lesser’s favorites along 
the tournament trail is Patty Berg, the 
famous pro Champion trom Minneapolis. 
Invariably when they are playing to- 
gether in open tourneys, the two golfing 
Patties attend daily Mass together. 

“Patty Berg has a 


humor, and we have lots of fun togeth- 


great sense ol 
er,” Seattle’s sweet-swinger says. 

“This spring when we were in Madi- 
son for the Western Open, I was at Mass 
with Virginia Dennehy when we heard 
Patty's footsteps coming down the aisle. 
We shoved over one seat in the pew to 
make room, not knowing that Vonnie 
Colby also had come along. 

“Patty took a look at the. inadequate 
space we had allotted in the pew, and 
whispered: “FORE’!” 


ISS Lesser thinks all the golfers 
M who play in the various amateur 
and open events are “wonderful girls.” In 
addition to Miss Berg, she is particularly 
fond of Clare Doran, Virginia Dennehy, 
Mary Ann Downey, a Catholic girl from 
Baltimore who is making rapid strides 
among the amateurs; Barbara Romack, 
the 1954 U. S. Amateur titlist: and the 
professional stars, Beverly Hanson, Babe 
Didrikson Zaharias, and Louise Suggs. 

What makes Patricia Ann Lesser the 
queen of women’s golf? 

She has perseverance—a Ben Hogan- 
like devotion to hard work. She has 
excellent concentration, and a fantastic 
short game. At times her chipping and 
putting are out of this world. Her long 
irons are superb, her wood shots above 
average. 

“Pat has one big weakness,” Colonel 
Lesser says, “and I’m afraid she’ll never 
overcome it. She doesn’t have the killer 
Often when she gets ahead 
she feels sorry for hex opponent. 


instinct. 
I have 
actually heard her apologize for sinking 
a long putt! Can you imagine that!” 

In winning the 1955 Western Ama- 
teur, Miss Lesser for the final round was 
five under par over the initial seven 
holes. She had_ her opponent seven 
down. But from her demeanor you'd 
have thought the Seattle par-buster was 





CHARLES G. JOHNSON is Sports editor of 
The Tidings, Los Angeles Catholic newspaper, 
end a frequent contributor to Columbia, 
Catholic Digest, and Extension. 
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“ 


taking the beating. 
kept whispering to her opponent. Both 


I'm so sorry,” she 


girls were almost in tears from embar- 
rassnient. 

“Pat isn’t cold enough about tourna- 
ment golf,” Col. Lesser says philosoph 
ically. “She needs the killer instinct of 
Bobby Jones and Ben Hogan.” 

Even without a businesslike approach 
to the game, Miss Lesser has compiled 
one of the most fabulous records in golf. 
She is one of four women in U. S. G. A. 
history to win the Western and National 
titles the same year. Patty Berg, Louise 


Suggs, and Betty Jameson were the 


others. Pat is also the first woman ever 
to capture the Western Junior, Nation- 
NCAA, (U. S. 
Western, and National 


pionships. 


al Junior, collegiate), 


Amateur cham- 


“It was almost comical to see some of 
the fine men players fall apart against 
Pat,” recalls Father Robert Rebhahn, 
S.]., athletic director and golf coach at 
Seattle University. “She has played 
forty-four matches for our men’s team 
since 1951, and only seven opponents 
have beaten her. Usually her male op 
ponent presses too hard trying to gain 


eround in the fairways, and cracks wide 








@ Most people would be satisfied 
if they could afford to live the way 
they are living now. 


—Dublin Opinion 





open, Pat always stays poised and plays 
her game. 

In 1954, playing as No. 6 man on 
Seattle's unbeaten links squad, Pat had 
a 7-1-1 record. Seattle whipped every 
body in sight including Oregon State 
and University of Washington twice. 

Queen Pat resides with her parents 
in Seattle’s Laurelhurst section, three 
minutes from the luxurious, lake-fringed 
University of Washington campus. She 
drives thirty minutes daily in her dingy 
green 


'37 Chevy coupe to attend classes 
at Jesuit-taught Seattle University. 
There she majors in sociology, has 2.8 
grade point average and is considered 
a solid B-student. 

Last year when she slipped to “C” in 
an ethics quiz, Father Francis McGar- 
rigle wrote on the exam paper: “What's 
the matter, Pat? You're in a sand trap 
this time!” (She made a good recovery 
shot, salvaged “B” for the semester). 

America came close to losing its No. 
1 lady linkster the day the Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor. 

“Pat, Marguerite Louise, and I were 
just leaving the house for church,” Col. 
Lesser sighs, “when the enemy planes 
swooped in. They machine-gunned the 
houses on both sides of us. We ran for 
cover.” 


That night, as Pat, her mother, and 


sister were being evacuated from the 
area, the silver top of their bus, glisten- 
ing in the moonlight, drew enemy fire, 
The bus was machine-gunned and sey- 
eral occupants were injured, 

Army life has its drawbacks, and Pat 
attended six elementary schools in five 
states before reaching Seattle upon Col, 
Lesser’s retirement in 1945. She was born 
at Fort Totten, N. Y., baptized at St. 
Thomas’ Church, West Hartford, Conn,; 
and made her First Communion at St. 
Joseph’s Cathedral, Burlington, Vt. 

Her mother, nee Marguerite Vizner, is 
a native olf Hartford, Conn., and the 
family background is German, Irish, 
French, Hungarian, and Swiss. 

Pat attended Holy Names Academy, 
located on Seattle’s Capitol Hill, and 
was a star basketball forward in between 
week-end golf engagements. 

TFoday Miss Lesser is a willowy five- 
foot-six, weighs one hundred and thirty- 
one, has brown eyes, brown hair, and 
one of the deepest tans on the golfing 
circuit. Nearsighted, she \ wears glasses 
and says candidly: “I couldn’t see with- 
out them.” 

Ihe romantic interest i#-her life is 
john Arbottle, a dental student at the 
University of Washington. “I’m pinned,” 
Pat says happily, “but we're not  en- 
gaged yet.” He was captain of the 1953 
Seattle U. goll 
matches for him.) 

When Pat won the 1955 National 
Amateur she received a telegram which 


team. (Pat won ten 


said in part: “Greetings and my blessing 
to you, Pat May God bless you.” 
It was signed, ARCHBISHOP CON- 
NOLLY. 


IGHT after closing the champion- 
R ship match on the thirtieth hole, 
Pat pulled away from well-wishers, raced 
to a telephone booth and called Seattle. 

“IT won, Dad—I won!” she cried hap- 
pily. Not getting any response from 
the other end of the line, she cried: 
“Dad—Dad—did you hear me?” 

“Dad isn’t here, Pat,” said her mother, 
breathlessly. “He just ran down the 
street to tell the neighbors!” 

That long-distance call beat the news 
services by twenty minutes. “I scooped 
the AP and UP,” Pat laughs. But why 
shouldn't she—it was her story! 

In victory, Queen Pat came up with 
honors above and beyond the Cox 
Trophy. Col. Lesser, who after twenty- 
five years in the Army knows how rank 
can go to some folks’ heads, says re- 
flectively: 

“Pat was always a good loser. Now she 
has showed us she can also be a good 
winner—a gracious winner. The National 
Amateur title hasn't gone to her head. 

“She isn’t just a good golfer, either. 
She’s a really model daughter—so con- 
siderate of everybody else.” 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


The Homeless 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO, when the feast of Christmas was 
coming nearer, I wrote on this page of the sad state of the 
many who had fled their homelands before the Communist 
terror, among them the Chinese who came to Hong Kong 
in 1947 and the years following. In the place to which they 
had come there was little for them, for already there were 
too many living there and conditions, as my readers no 
doubt remember, were dreadful—hunger and misery were 
everywhere. But the exiles brought with them and _ held 
fast. one precious possession—freedom. Until that is en- 
dangered or lost, few of us can realize how precious it is. 

Over these eight years, one and a half million people 
have come as refugees from China to Hong Kong. Few come 
now; no more can leave save the few who try to escape and 
succeed. But those who came while the doors were still open 
have made a place for themselves in their crowded city of 
exile. Many have established themselves, even if pre- 
cariously. Yet a quarter of a million still need some help. 

They have not by any means been left alone. The 
Catholic aid alone in Hong Kong has many workers— 
Christian Brothers, Carmelites, Maryknollers, ‘Trappists, 
Passionists, Franciscans, and Jesuits are at work there. The 
Church has a considerable stake in Hong Kong. In fact, it 
was priests who conceived the idea of building small homes 
for these people, homes for which the people themselves 
made the bricks and which cost, when finished, $146 each, a 
project so good and so inexpensive that the government is 
now helping. 

When these people came in flight they were homeless and 
hopeless. They were not so much seeking a new home as 
leeing from the old. They had to be fed and given clothing 
and much of that came to priests and religious for distribu- 
tion, sent through the National Council of Catholic Women 
allied with Catholic Relief Services, N.C.W.C. Money to buy 
medicines and food came and the latter was made into pack- 
ages from food bought in Hong Kong. 

Even yet there is need of these. The women of America 
have kept collecting and sending, and today American 
clothing is seen everywhere, sometimes with amusing results. 
Small boys strut proudly in Red Ryder shirts, and pajamas 
from the United States are correct daytime wear among the 
younger ones. 


The Hopeful 


THOSE WHO WORK in Hong Kong today are aware 
that the complete hopelessness of the early years is gone; 
they know, too, that the people are grateful but want to work 
and earn their own way. The Council of Catholic Women 
have many letters attesting this. Chen Huen writes that 
he and his wife can make thirty-three American cents a day: 
“Imagine our surprise when we receive this parcel of food, 
the equivalent of a month’s salary.””. A man, once a teacher, 
writes that he and his family live in one room, damp and 
dark, but infinitely to be preferred to their own home under 
Communism. He sends grateful thanks: “All we can give 
in return is our prayers and a hope that the family of our 
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benefactor may never know the sorrows of having to leave 
home.” Chan Fook writes that he is full of “happiness and 
relief at not having to worry about our next meal for some 
time to come,” and the father of the Liu family writes, 
“Now for seven whole days I can rise in the morning and 
face my children. . 
wish I had done more for the hungry.” 

These are Catholic families, but another letter is from one 
obviously of some other faith. The head of the Lei family 
writes joyously that a Sister gave them a large package of 
food: “We ask what religion it is that inspires people to 
give to the suffering across the world, expecting no return, 
not even a note of gratitude.” 

These people work at all sorts of small trades, but there 
is not a great deal of work to be had. Building the little 
houses gives employment to some; others search the dumps 
for something useful, or embroider, or flatten tin cans to 
make ash trays or pots; some make sleeping bags. And when 
there is no work to be found and nothing to sell, they 
beg from those better off. But they try hard to make their 
own way. When they came this was not so, for they were 
too hurt and helpless. Today these same people are hopeful, 
and in great part because they have been helped by those 
whom one letter writer calls “the unknown people.” 


. . Once I was able to help the poor. I 


The Helptul 


BUT IT IS ALSO true that many must still have some help 
lest the hopelessness come again before they are re-established. 

There are so many, in this century of the homeless family, 
who have no homes but refugee camps; there are so many 
to be helped. But there is something very appealing in this 
quarter million exiles at Hong Kong, who are most of them 
family units and who need only a partial help, for they 
are eager to help themselves and are succeeding to some 
extent. But the packages of food made up for them give 
them not only food but also a sense that their brave flight has 
not been in vain, their effort has not gone unnoticed. 

Those of you who want to help again these people you 
once so generously succored would perhaps send a Christmas 
ceffering so that some would have a happier Christmas. 

I know that we in America are asked to give in so many 
places that even one more may seem that much too many. 
But perhaps some of those among you who responded some 
years ago with such overwhelming generosity and put hope 
into the hearts of these people, not alone for the food your 
check bought but the sense of fellowship that went with it, 
would again send a small Christmas check to buy them more 
hope in the shape of rice and cooking oil, of dried fish and 
eges. The N.C.C.W., at 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., will bless you for it. 

We are all fond of saying that the essence of the Faith is 
to see Our Lord in every man, woman, and child who needs 
help. Perhaps, and at this Christmas season especially, 
shall we not see the Holy Family in these sad, little family 
groups and lay our gifts at their feet as an offering to the 
three who, on the first Christmas night at Bethlehem—the 
town whose name means House of Bread—were poor too 
but who were secure under the Star of Hope? 
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IMON was sitting in the kitchen, peeling potatoes. He had some difficulty doing it as his left hand had 
One of his legs had been affected too—Simon’s little crutch 


been crippled by polio three years ago. 
was resting now against his chair. 

But Simon was not unhappy. His people were hearty and good-humored, they had never let him down. 
Of course, with all the farmwork there was no time for coddling the boy, but that was just as well. What 
was more, they did not pity him, they did not think him useless; they even went so far as to admire him, 
being able, as sturdy people not always are, to see that strength is not only to be found in a healthy body 
but in a clever mind as well. They said: he will be a lawyer or a doctor one day and had all agreed to let 
him have a good education. Simon himself was not so sure yet if he would be a doctor or a lawyer, 
though of course that sounded nice. Sometimes it seemed to him what he'd like the most to do would 
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be to write a book. About the farm 
of course and the people on it, the cows 
and horses and dogs. It seemed to him 
at times there was so much going on 
behind the doings of everyday life— 
there was another life hidden behind 
the obvious one, like a room behind a 
window. 

The nine-year-old turned his large 
wistful eyes on Wanda working at the 
stove. He liked Wanda. She was the 
Polish girl whom they had hired four 
months ago. She was a thin wisp of a 
girl, with a small pointed face, blue 
eyes, and hair as fair and soft as a 
baby’s. She had- a limp too, for she 
had been shot in the knee crossing the 
Polish border. At the first sight of her, 
Simon’s Pa had shaken his head doubt- 
fully; this girl did certainly look too 
frail for any hard work. But in a few 
days it appeared that she was most ex- 
traordinary around the Her 
slender girlish arms were strong, her 
dreamy eyes didn’t miss a thing. Simon’s 
mother was pleased. “Never had such a 
help before,” she said. “Why, I’ve never 
to tell her anything twice—soon she'll 
know better than I do.” Which was an 
outstanding 
her. 

Wanda had a good hand with the 
poultry with the litter of pigs, 
with any sick animal. And she did all so 
softly, so quietly—as if the house and 
barns were full of small children asleep 
and she anxious not to arouse them. 
Maybe she was too quiet, almost unreal 


house. 


concession 


coming from 


too, 


at times, a fair flower moving around, 
not a human being; it made you kind of 
sad sometimes—why she never sang, she 
never laughed, she hardly spoke at all. 
She ate with them at one table, she slept 
under their roof, she did part of their 


work—but she did not live with them. 
She doesn’t want to, thought Simon. 
She doesn’t care. He sighed a little; it 
was as if something heavy had touched 
his heart, something that made him 
feel helpless and very, very small. 

was something else that 


HERE 
disturbed him greatly. He slept in 


the same room with Wanda, up in the 
garret and so he had learned that 
Wanda wept in her sleep. There were 
times he had awakened in the small 
hours of the morning, listening to this 
smothered sobbing 
hearty bawling he 


, so unlike the sound, 

had hitherto 

as crying. This weeping, Wanda’s weep- 
/ 5 ] 5 


known 


ing, made him imagine someone lost 
in the rain, someone very tired, some- 
one about ready to die. There were 


times he’d wanted to creep up to her 
and touch her shoulder. But of course 
he hadn’t dared to do so—but he wanted 
desperately to tell someone about it. 


In fact he wanted to tell Dan, his 
eldest brother. Because somehow he 


knew that Dan liked Wanda, not only 
in the kind way the others did, accept- 
ing her as she was without thinking 
much about her; Dan, he guessed, 
thought about Wanda. Simon had seen 
him look at the frail girl as if he wanted 
to ask her something, and once while 
he was reading at the kitchen table, Dan 
had come up and had stroked Wanda’s 
hair. She had shrunk away, not wildly, 
but with something definite about it. 
And Dan had leéfc+the kitchen, his 
friendly, open face closing up. No, after 
this, one couldn’t talk to him about 
Wanda, Simon thought. He compressed 
his lips and stuck his peeling-knife into 
one of the potatoes. 


“I’m through with them,” he an- 
nounced, “eyes and all.” 

Wanda came over from the stove. 
The day was hot and by the stove it 
was still hotter; her small face was 
flushed and the hair clung to her 
temples and her forehead. She bent 


over the table to pick up the bowl of 
potatoes and Simon said, “Golly!”” and 
stared at the piece of silver that had 
slipped out from under Wanda’s open 
collar. It was a big flat thing, heart- 
shaped and beautifully chiseled; he had 





e@ A good example is like a bell 
that calls many to church.—Danish 
proverb 





never seen anything like it before. It 
looked as if it held something inside. 

“Gee,” said Simon, “that’s a nice one. 
What is it, anyway?” 

For a Wanda never stirred 
from her bent-over position; her right 
hand went to the adornment and clasp- 
ed it. Her eyes were so wild and wide 
that the child was afraid of something 
he couldn’t understand—looking into 
those pale-blue eyes was like groping 
one’s way in the blackest night. Then 
Wanda stiffened. She carried the pota- 


moment 


toes away and, turning her back on 
Simon, she said in a crisp, clipped, 
lifeless sort of way, “That’s a locket. 


Stas’s picture is in it. He made it. He 
was a silversmith. They killed him.” 
And then let the bowl with the 
potatoes drop, just like that, as if she’d 
utterly forgotten what she was doing, 
and walked out the back door. 
“Hey, wait a !”” yelled Simon. 


she 


minute! 

There was no answer. So he picked 
up his crutch and hobbled outside. 
But Wanda nowhere to be seen. 
He dragged himself around the house, 
on the porch, into the kitchen garden; 
he crossed over to the stables and barns, 
thinking she might seek consolation in 
the presence of some mild and friendly 
animal, as he apt to do in his 


was 


was 


childish sorrows. He didn’t find he 
there. He went back to the kitchen ang 
waited a long time. But Wanda didn; 
come back. 

Some feeling in his stomach told hin 
lunch-time near. He decided j 
wouldn't be so good for Wanda if the 
folks came home presently and lunch 
wasn’t there. So he disposed of the 
broken bowl, put the potatoes on the 
stove, stirred the soup, and got the table 
set. It wasn’t so bad: he'd helped 
Wanda many a time with it. Hardeg 
was to get down into the cellar and pick 
up the beer. He managed somehow, car. 
rying one jug at a time. He was ina 
sweat when his folks came in. But all 
looked right so far. He’d even taken out 
the pie at the right time. He'd hoped 
Wanda would be back by now and no 
comment made. 


was 


F course it didn’t work out. His 
§ p= put on his black, heavy 
brow. “This will never do,” he said, 
“That comes from hiring gipsy-folk.” 

Ma just shook her head. Dan made 
a movement as if to get up from his 
chair but almost as soon he changed 
his mind, his face assuming that strange, 
closed-up look. Simon was miserable. An 
uneasy feeling as of guiltiness bothered 
him. Why had he had to be so in 
quisitive about Wanda’s locket? He 
looked furtively at the open door, again 
and again. But no slender silhouette 
appeared against the pale-blue sky of 
the blazing noon. 

Simon glad when lunch _ was 
over and he could slip away from under 
the silence that seemed to have gathered 
around the family. He cleared the table 
while the men filed return to 
the fields. He saw that his mother was 
in a hurry to go back there too, He 
could tell from the way she threw hot 
water into the sink, splashing it onto 
the floor. 

“I can do that, Ma,” he said. “I can 
do the dishes all by myself.” 

His mother shook her head again. 
“What's got into that girl?” she said. 
“Maybe your father was right after all.” 

Simon moved quickly up to her. “Oh 
no,” he said, “she’s not a gipsy. Gipsies 
are all black and brown. And they take 
things. She never took a thing. Please 
mother, don’t send her away!” he 
pleaded, with his enormous, blue eyes 
fastened on the big woman. “She isn't 
bad. She’s unhappy. She won't do it 
again!” 

His not unkind 
when she answered, “That may be s0, 
child. But you can’t run away from 
your work just because you feel un- 
happy.” She looked down into his thin 
face. Something flickered over her own 
ruddy one. Perhaps she remembered 
the day she had looked for the very 


was 


out to 


mother’s face was 
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gst time into the face of her youngest 
jaby, Who was also to be the last one. 
“All right, son,” she said, “I won't dis- 
miss het this time. But tell her what I 
aid. Don’t put too much soda into the 
water nOW—” 

She left him to finish his chores alone. 
When he had done so he felt kind of 
dwed with the steam and the reek of 
the water the heat all. He 
went out into the kitchen garden and 
threw himself on the patch under the 


and and 


marled, old apple tree. Almost im- 
mediately he fell asleep. 

When he awoke his mind was as 
blank as a shore from which the sea 
has receded. Wanda was working at 


the weeds in the bed of cabbages next 


to him. 
“Hello, Wanda!” the boy said drowsi- 
ly. You’re back.” 


“Yes, I'm back,” said Wanda. 

Then the sea came back at full speed 
ad Simon’s mind was blank no more 
put filled with misery and uneasiness. 
There was something decidedly wrong 


wih Wanda. Her voice had been too 
hard and flat and her face too, that 
delicate pointed face, was hard and flat: 
he had never noticed before that she 
was so broad across the cheekbones. 
It was as if a great hand had passed ove 
her features like a spade over sand. 


lost her 
moment 


‘She looks as if—as if she’s 
soul,” thought Simon. 
he was very proud of what he thought 
to be a nice metaphor. But his uneasi- 


him 


For a 


acute to let gloat 
Suddenly he wished she 
had never come back at all. He didn’t 
like her now. He wanted to move away 


\ person looking like this, 


ness was too 


over anything. 


from her. 


hard and flat and with her soul gone, 
might do anything. 
couldn’t leave her. All 


UT he 
afternoon 


distance, fascinated by what he couldn’t 


he watched her from a 


figure out, by what he was afraid of. He 
witnessed Wanda’s 
mother 


encounter with his 


when Ma came in to see about 
the evening meal. 

“So you're back,” she said, the same as 
Simon had done. 

“Yes, madame,” said the girl. Then 
she added: “I’m sorry, M’me.” 


But it didn’t sound that way. It 
sounded as if she didn’t care a straw, 
really. 


Ma eyed her sharply. “Well, don’t let 
it happen again,” was all she said. She 
didn’t repeat the thing she'd told Simon, 
that you'd stick to it even if you were 
unhappy. Maybe she sensed speaking 
to Wanda now would be like speaking 
wall. But later he overheard her 
muttering to herself: “Now, if that 
girl is going to crack up—” 

It didn’t cheer him any, It didn’t make 
him like the idea of sharing the garret 


lo a 
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Then she picked the boy up and carried him upstairs 


with Wanda at night very much. In 
fact he felt a litthe chilly around bed- 
time. What would him if 
Wanda really were to lose her mind? 


become. ol 


He eyed her doubtfully by the dim can- 
dle-light. Then the candle 
He heard the faint rustle of her clothes 
undressed in the dark. 

Suddenly there was a gasp, as if she’d 


went out. 


as she 


struck her elbow or trodden on a pin. 
He sat bolt upright. “What's wrong?” 
he asked. 

She didn’t answer right away. Instead 
she moaned, only once but terrible-like; 
it made him remember the time when 
one of the cows died while calving. He 
made a dash for his pants; he couldn't 
bear this alone, he had to yell for some- 
body—but before he did so she answered, 


quietly enough, “I lost the locket. I 


must have lost it in the woods.” After 
a while she added: “Go to sleep now.” 
she wanted to 


bothered 


Her voice sounded as il 
be left 
with the questions of a small boy. 
Presently he heard the bed creak as 
she lay down. Then He hud- 
dled up on his side, tense with the an- 


alone, could not be 


silence. 


ticipation of her crying. But she did 
not cry. The mice rustled behind the 
boards; a bat threw itself against the 
window-frame; the dog in the yard 
tugged at its chain. For all these soft 
noises the littke room seemed to be 


only more silent. Simon heard nothing 
but his own breath. It would have been 


a relief now if the forlorn sobbing he 


knew had _ started—this silence—it was 
like being in the same room with a 
ghost. He couldn’t sleep for a long 




















time. And when he finally did drop off, 


the feeling of uneasiness stayed with 
him and haunted his dreams as if he 
had a fever. 


He saw Wanda running for the woods. 
She was in her nightgown and the moon 


light was upon her, not kindly but like 
a cold finger hooking into her whitish 
hair: she ran and ran and the cold fin 
ger never let her go and, _ horrified, 
Simon became aware that she never 
really made any progress, and then the 
finger became as bright as lightning and 


it was across his own face that it struck. 
He struggled wildly 
open. A piercing 
bled like an arrow 


and his eves came 


long sunbeam trem 
on his bed. Wanda’s 


was empty 


“She's gone he thought, “gone for 
the woods. To look for the locket.” 
But when he came downstairs she was 
there at the stove: she had apparently 


She 
stood with her back to him, staring out 
of the 


heen cooking the food for the sows 


windows towards the woods. As 


soon as she realized that the boy had 
come in, she picked the bucket up, the 
trash still steaming, and carried it out 
side 

“She hasn't gone yet. But she wants 
to,” thought the boy, helping himself 
to a lonelv breakfast. He had overslept, 


the others had already all left for the 
fields. “She wants to. she’ll do so any 
time And Ma will have to send her 
away,” he ontinued his train. of 
thought. munching his piece of bread 
Mavbe it was better this wayv—if she 
couldn't b happy with  them—h« 
wouldn't mind now: giving people the 
creeps, that’s what she did—a strange 
alter all. Absent-mindedly he picked up 
a pie of broken crockery from. the 
shelt Yeah—and breaking othe peo 


ple’s bowls. 
i 


Suddenly he 


blushed as violently as 


if a dozen fingers had been pointing at 


him. He was a louse, or wasn’t he? It 
was his own silly indiscretion that had 
led up to all this, or wasn’t it? It was 
he decided And he as a lous ves 

And there was only one single thine to 


be done if he ever inted to feel decent 


again. 
tore n edge trom 


scribbled on it 


between the 


the calendar 
and stuck it 
He fished for 
his crutch and limped out of the hous 
the 


beer mugs 


It was still early in 


morning but 

it was already hot. The dew on the fields 

had died away too quickly, there were 
| 


big patches where the grass was yellow 
and the sky looked too near, a_ sheet 
elimmering with heat, ready to. sink 
down onto the world Simon. screwed 
his eves. The woods were certainly fat 
away, a dark block on the horizon. He 
hadn’t been so far since he’d been sick 

well, he'd better hurry He pushed 
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through the gate and set his feet and 
his crutch on the road. He watched the 
dust billowing up in small clouds under 


his steps. 


By noon the sheet of the sky had as- 
sumed a gravish tint. The world was 
very quiet. The grass itself seemed to 
be heavy with heat. There was almost 
no sound to be heard and the silence 
was thick in your ears; a rotten pear 
falling from the pear tree struck the 


a muffled thud. 


\N came toward the house in long 
[LD strides. There wouldn't be any 
lunch today, the 
Lroke at 
Gut to the men, 


eround with 


not betore weather 


any rate. He’d take something 
It wasn’t his job as a 
errands ol kind, 


broken down. 


rule to run this but 


one of the machines had 


He 


\« ls. 


wanted to be sure to get the right 
He was in sight of the kitchen 
Wanda 
fast as she could with her limp. She was 


making straight for the gate. 


door when rushed out of it as 


Dan’s thoughts ran in two difierent 
trends. One was so to speak the right, 
the acknowledged one, belonging to the 
tomorrow's 
The other ran with 
i sharp twist right down into the depth 
ol his feelings. At the 


e realized that this thing couldn't 


farmer, the heir apparent, 


master of the farm. 
innermost same 
time | 


e0 on, that Wanda had to be dismissed. 
The idea cut him to the bone. It had 
been like this once before, when they 
had to kill his pony. He'd been a kid 
then—he had taken it well enough at the 
time—he would take it now of course. 


But it made him mad. He stepped into 


her way and stopped her so fiercely she 


almost fell. She didn’t cry out under his 
grasp, though he himself realized that 
he must have hurt her. 


“You have to stop this, vou little fool,” 


he said grimly, looking down into hei 
small white lace and her eyes that were 
is pale with fright as bleached forget 
me-nots. 

“He's gone she said, scarcely audi 
ble. 

Oh damn, of whom was she thinking 
now, who was gone? Her own whole 
orld, he supposed, he’d never be abl 
to call her back from there; how could 
he? Why, she didn’t even notice him. 
I bet she doesn’t even realize | am a 
man,” he thought bitterly. 

“He's gone she repeated, and he 
murmured, “I’m sorry—I'm sorry.” 

She shook her head like a child not 
able to make itself understood, “Look 


here,” she said and handed him a scrap 
of paper. “I found it only 
the table. He 


been gone all morning. I didn’t see him 


now when I 


was setting must have 


anywhere. I figured he'd gone to play in 
the barn.” 

Dan took the piece of paper with the 
feeling of a man who comes out of a 





Wanda’s 
someone 


weeping made him imagine 
lost, someone’ very tired 


nebulous nowhere to find his feet on 


firm ground. That was no ghost out 
of the past. That was Simon’s childish 
hand. “Deer Wanda,” it read, “I’m look- 
ing for the locket in the woods. So 
don’t worry. Simon. P.S.: Don’t run 
away any more, please. Ma would be 
mad.” 

“It’s all my fault,” said Wanda. “It’s 
in the Bible—” 


\s she spoke the heavy silent noon 
was suddenly torn to pieces by a gust ol 


wind. Shutters banged, dry grass rost 
in a streaming cloud from the fields. 
Dust stung Dan’s bare arms and _ his 
cyes. 

“TH take the horse out!” he shouted, 
“see if you can get me some oilskins!” 


The leaden sky might burst any time 
now. Too late to do anything about 
Bet- 
the woods, deli 


this machine anyhow, he 
ter get the kid out of 
cate as he was—there 


guessed, 


were some nasty 
ridges there outside too 

When he’d reached the stable silence 
reigned again; there was even some sort 
of sunlight, glaring sickly white. But it 
could fool nobody, it only doubled the 
oppression, 

His hands were sticky with sweat while 
he saddled the The was 


horse. beast 
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restless, stepping up and down, its ears 
witching against the flies. ‘Those nasty, 
fat, little fellows, they certainly were 
enjoying it. He waved them impatiently 
fom his brow. But Wanda standing be- 
jde him, the bundle of oilskins on her 
ym, seemed not to be bothered by them. 
4s if they’d found her too cool, too 
gooth. In the twilight of the stable her 
fae gleamed like a piece of porcelain. 
It didn’t seem possible a girl like this 
could work. But she could and hard. 
Would make a good housewife, Wanda 
would—too quiet, perhaps. But she was 
made of flesh and blood all the same, he 
could sense it right away. A smell as of 
fresh-cut His head seemed to 
wim a little. He felt a crazy urge deep 


cone 
grass. 


inside his body to let all else go hang 
to take this girl in his arms. 

Of course he didn’t yield. He’d never 
uch a girl that looked at him as 
through a piece of glass. He had _ his 
pride too, he guessed. Anyhow that was 
the way he figured it out. He'd have 
been surprised if someone had told him 
that this kind of resentful 
pride alone, but another one of finer 
fiber, the one born out of delicacy and 
consideration, that made him what he 


it was not 


was. 

He fastened the strap under the 
horse’s belly. “What's this thing in the 
bible?” he asked abruptly, feeling that 
to carry on a would 
the strain. 


She blinked once, astonished that he’d 


conversation ease 


remember. Perhaps she hadn’t even 
realized she’d uttered those thoughts 
aloud. “It’s the bit about leaving the 


dead bury their dead,” she answered so 
low he scarcely heard her. 


straightened and looked at her. 


I 
Her 


face was very tired, an old 
lace, he realized of a sudden, not old 
with age but with sorrow. 

“Its true, you know,” she said. “I 
could never understand it. But it is 
true. Nothing comes of it) but bad 
things. Because I didn’t understand, 


simon has run away.” 

to him what had 
but he didn’t ask. 
the story out of the boy in 


It wasn’t very clear 
really happened, 
He'd get 
time. 

“Don't \ said, “the kid's 
tougher than he looks. Nothing’ll hap- 
pen to him.” 

She hand on his bare arm in 
her anxiety. “You'll find him please, you 
will!” 


worry,” he 


laid a 


“Darn if T won't!” he said cheerfully. 
“You go and the and 
the dcors and get the chickens inside and 
watch the fire in the stove! Storm might 
break any minute now. And if the folks 
come in, don’t tell ’em what happened, 
lor Pete’s sake! Just say I went after a 
straying calf.” He grinned. Though, by 


fasten shutters 
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Jove, it wasn’t in his mind to grin now 
while the vagueness of her eyes broke 
and were filled with trustfulness and 
gratitude. 

“You're kind,” she said, simply. 

“IT don’t know about being kind,” he 
answered, mounting the horse, “but I 
know I’m in love with you.” 

For a long while Wanda stood quite 
still, a light flush on her face, her eyes 
drowned in amazement. Then the si- 
lence was broken again by the wind and 
she hurried to do her chores, fluttering 
around the farm buildings as a fairy 
might have done. When all was finished, 
she sat down at the kitchen table, doors 
and windows fastened, the fire kept low. 
She sat there and looked at her hands. 

“Holy mother of God,” she said, in 
tongue. After that she buried 
her head in her arms and began to cry. 
Outside hell 

The boys were .back an hour later. 
The hail and the lightning were over by 
then but it was raining hard and fast 


her own 


broke loose. 





@ A diehard is a man who wor- 
ships the very ground his head’s in. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal 





and didn’t look as if it would stop soon. 
Simon inside the oilskins was a damp 
bundle. He was drenched to the bone. 

Dan had had no trouble finding him. 
The boy had seen him coming and had 
called out to him and waved thin 
like He had been 
crouching under some shrubs on the out- 


his 
arms flag-stieks. 
skirts of the forest. His crutch was gone 
and the skin was peeled off his shins and 
clbows. It the kid had fallen 
those ravines and not been 


seemed 
into one ol 
able to get home alone with this storm 
racing in from the horizon. That 
about all that Dan could gather, while 
they waited, huddled together, for the 
worst to be No use of speaking 


was 


over, 
anyhow with all this racket going on 


around them. But Dan didn’t like the 
look on his small brother’s face. Kind 
of licked the child looked, not too re- 


lieved that he’d been found either. Dan 
wondered if the hadn't 
self seriously than he admitted. 
Well, he’d packed him into those oil- 


boy hurt him- 


more 


skins and got him home as soon as the 
tempest subsided. 

\ the house but 
Wanda. “They couldn’t make it, I sup- 


pose,” she explained, her voice tranquil 


There was nobody in 


and firm, “so they sought shelter in one 
Leave the 
boy to me now, I'll put him to bed. I 


of those barns outside there. 


heated some towels on the stove to rub 
down the Dry clothes for you 
are on the kitchen chair and coffee on 
the table. You'd better take it with some 


horse. 


rum.” She certainly didn’t sound as if 
she were a hired girl you were about 
ready to dismiss. 

Dan stared. She answered his stare 
with a serene look. Then she picked 
the boy up and carried him upstairs as 
if he’d been a kitten and not a long- 
legged youngster almost her own height. 
And he’d be thought Dan, if 
there hadn't twinkle of amuse- 
ment in her gaze just before she turned 
away. 


E went and took care of the horse. 
H When he came back she was still 
upstairs. He the 
their voices. He poured himself some 
coffee and gulped it down. He filled 
the cup again, adding a liberal measure 
of rum. Wouldn’t hurt the kid for once 
to get something stiff inside of him. He 
carried the cup upstairs, stepping care- 
fully. 

“IT fell clean off that boulder,” he 
heard the boy saying, in the high treble 
of an overwrought child, no- 
ticed it with all that undergrowth— 
right down into the creek. It must have 
opened then, you know. It had been 
o.k. when I found it, but when I fished 
it out of the water, what had been in- 
side was gone. I sure was mad, I looked 
and looked for it, 

“Never mind, my dear,” 
consolingly. “Neve 
the locket 
what inside,”’ 


darned, 
been a 


heard murmur olf 


“never 


but 
said Wanda’s 
mind. I’ve 
haven’t I? 
faltered, 
have Stas’ 
forever. With 
all good things gone and room for all 
the good things to come.” 


voice 
sull got 
About 
then went on 
likeness within my 


itself, 
was she 
soberly, “I 


mind 


But the boy, not yet appeased, strove 
to tell some more. “I had a peep at him, 
you know.” he “T-I kind of 
liked him. died.” 

Dan held his breath and grasped the 
cup so hard he burned his fingers. “Blast 
the kid,” he thought, 
what a young devil might say.” 

Then Wanda’s 
through the crack in 
and beautiful and soft. 


said shyly. 


I'm sorry he 


“there’s no telling 
voice Came 
the 
\ mother’s voice 


floating 
door, clear 


setting a child to rest 

she said, “he 
He’s at peace. 
Now you lay back, please, while I get 


“He was a good man,” 
was a brave man too. 
you something good and hot.” 

She looked up as Dan stepped into the 
small room. Het little as 
they met his at a She took 


the cup from him and gave it to the 


eves shone a 


level gaze. 
boy as he sat propped up in bed in a 
pair of clean pajamas. 

“He is all said to Dan. 
“T put some liniment on his shins, and 
he is all right. He 
Nobody’ll 

She stood there. at them, and 
Dan as that 
they’d never once seen her smile before. 


right.’ she 


won't run away any 


more. run away any more.” 


smiling 
realized 


well as Simon 
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is a quiet-type lay apostle who lives on a peacefu 
farm in Burkeville, Alabama, fifteen miles from the city of Montgomery 
For thirty-four years, she has been carrying on an apostolate to needy 
priests all over the world, supplying them with thousands of Mass vest- 
ments and liturgical articles they were not able to purchase for them- 
selves. Now sixty-five, Mildred continues her apostolate, taking old 
vestments she receives from sources she has built up over the years and | 
making them new again with the loving work of her gifted fingers 

Vestments no longer fit for use at the Holy Sacrifice are patched, fl 
worked, sometimes even completely redesigned. Again worthy to be 

used, they are sent to poor mission churches throughout the United 

States and to such foreign countries as Ceylon, British Honduras 

Canada, Iceland, and war-devastated areas of Europe and Asia. The} 
only reward she seeks for her work is a remembrance in the prayers| 
and Masses of the priests she has helped. She receives no financial ; 
gain; in fact, she continues her apostolate at considerable personal; 
sacrifice. The only Catholic in Burkeville, Mildred is driven by her 
brother every Sunday the fifteen miles to Mass in Montgomery. During} 
the week, she also helps him run the large farm on which they live 
Like Saint Therese, Mildred has given new meaning to her life through 
an apostolate of the “little way.’’ Someday her reward will be great 
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JAMES NORRIS, European director 
for Catholic Relief Services — 
NCWC, is the Church’s own version 
of a ‘’shirtsleeves diplomat’’ to the 
poor and homeless of Europe. From 
» his Catholic Relief Services post in 
Geneva, Switzerland, he has super- 
vised the distribution of over 150 
million dollars of relief and organ- 
ized a program of migration for 
more than 150,000 refugees and 
displaced persons, helping them to 
resettle in Canada, Australia, the 
United States, and South America. 

A consultant to the Holy See on 
refugee, population, and migration 
problems and chairman of the In- 
ternational Catholic Migration Com- 
* mission, Mr. Norris is deeply con- 
cerned with expediting the flow of 
refugees from the miserable refugee 
camps of Europe to homes in other 
countries. He is critical of the oper- 
ation of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, charges it is crippled by 
“investigationitis.’’ The Act allows 
209,000 people to be admitted to 
the U. S. by June 30, 1956. At last 
count, only 40,000 had been ad- 
mitted, 13,000 of them refugees. 
Says Norris: ‘“Without relaxing the 
law, it is humanly impossible to fill 
the quota by the target date.” 

A native of Elizabeth, N. J., Nor- 
ris was honored by the Holy Father 
in 1949 with a Knighthood of Saint 
Gregory. Troubled by the shortage 
of Catholic lay leaders in world re- 
lief work, Norris blames this short- 
age on the lack of opportunities for 
laymen in diocesan social welfare 
work and on the laity’s own ‘‘general 
lack of international-mindedness.”’ 
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THE S7ENn POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Always Mortal? 


Is a sin against the Sixth or Ninth Commandment always 


mortal? I understood one priest to say “‘not necessarily 
so” and another to say that any such sin is always grave.— 


D. V., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


In an appraisal of evil conduct—whether it be a case of 
thought, word, action, or omission—three factors must be 
verified in order that our wrongdoing add up to a grave or 
mortal sin. What we do or fail to do must be 
itself; there has to be sufhcient re- 
flection at the time of the sinful 
omission; and full consent of the will. 


erave in 
action or 


— 


When the priest told you that any sin against 
the virtue of purity is always grave, he meant 
that any such thought or word or action is in 
itself a serious matter. Despite that fact, a 
wrongdoer might lack sufficient reflection or 
full consent to the temptation. One cannot 
have a “devil-may-care” attitude of full consent, unless that 
attitude be preceded by sufficient reflection as to the wrong- 
ness of what one is about to do. 
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In this connection, sufficient reflection implies two things 
we have to know that this or that conduct is wrong and, 
at the time of temptation, advert to its wrongness. Fon 
example, a person with a well-informed conscience knows 
what is wrong, but for any number of reasons he might fail 
to realize or advert to its wrongness at this or that moment. 
Such reasons might be forgetfulness, distraction, excitement, 
or the like. y, “It just dawned on me,” you 
mean that you just now adverted to something you knew but 
had temporarily overlooked. 


When you say, 


A man is blameworthy for 
consenting with full freedom to a thought, word, action, or 
omission, the wrongness of which he realizes. 

To acquire and to live up to a well-informed conscience 
should be the ambition of everyone. Actually to do so is 
dificult in a pagan atmosphere, and to an alarming extent 
today’s U.S. A. is pagan. 
are only too prevalent. 


Even among Catholics, loose ideas 
For the sake of adults and teen- 
agers, the Church Militant is engaged in a germ warfare: 
the germ is unbridled sexuality; the only antidote is purity 
of body, mind, and heart. 


Black Death 


What is the Black Death? Is there any religious significance 
to it?—M. T., Boston, Mass. 


The Black Death is the name given to the bubonic plague 
which, in the middle of the fourteenth century, devastated 
western Europe. Within two years, fourteen million died. 
It had no religious significance on the score of origin—the 
disease invaded Europe by way of the traders from China 
and India. But the Black Death did have religious conse- 
quences, such as an acute shortage of priests and a widespread 
spirit of despair coupled with a reckless indifference to 
religious values. 
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Nepotism 


What is meant by nepotism? Have heard it brought up in 
a snide way as a scandal in the Church,—F. F., M1aM1, FLA. 


By nepotism we understand patronage—favors of one kind or 
another—bestowed by reason of family relationship rather 
than on the basis of merit. A tendency to nepotism is as 
old as the human family. Unfortunately, in the history of 
the Church, there are some cases of nepotism on record: 
fortunately, such cases have been few and far between. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, the Church was 
ruled by Pope Paul IV, one of the most spiritual and vigor- 
His reign was short, but within 
four years he accomplished monumental and enduring re- 
forms. The better to give his undivided attention and energy 
to the welfare of the Church, he turned over to his nephew 
the government of the Papal States and all other political 
matters. 
along spiritual lines that he did not recognize his nephew for 
the scoundrel he was. 


ous successors of St. Peter. 


Unfortunately, he was so preoccupied with a reform 


It was the nephew’s ambition to 
carve from the Papal States a miniature kingdom for himself 
and his family. Shortly before his death, Paul IV discovered 
the plot and put an end to the scandal with a ruthless impar- 
tiality. 


Abbreviations 


Please explain the initials A.D. and B.C., which I’ve seen 
added on to a calendar year.—R. D., ATHOL, MAss. 
The initials B. C. are an abbreviation of a reference to any 
year prior to the time of Christ—for example, Confucius of 
China is recorded as having lived from 551 until 478 B. C. 
(“Before Christ”). This reply is being written in 1955, A. D. 
(Anno Domini, the Latin for “In the Year of Our Lord”) . 


Catholic Action 


Catholic Action—have often heard of it, but what is it all 
about?—P. Q., SALEM, Mass. 


sy His Holiness, Pius XI, Catholic Action has been charac- 
terized as “the participation by the Catholic laity in the 
apostolate of the hierarchy.” No matter what particular 
field of activity may be under consideration, Catholic Action 
is intended to further one over-all objective—the salvation of 
souls. 
form of Catholic Action should strive to be normal, ideal 
Catholics. As explained by Cardinal Pizzardo, Catholic Ac- 
tion “trains consciences to be more sensitive and more 
courageous in meeting and solving the problems of life in a 
Christian way and embraces in its program every form of 
apostolate... .” 

Space does not permit a thorough sketch of Catholic Action 
as organized in this country. Whatever information you 
need may be obtained by addressing your inquiry to the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Among many units of 
the NCWC, there are departments devoted to education, to 
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ie press, family life, immigration, and war relief. Special 

mmittees are assigned to Christian Doctrine, Polish Relief, 

e Spanish-speaking people of the U. S. A., Motion Pictures, 
pecent Literature, and so on. 

Ol special interest to you as the father of a large family 
.the NCWC Youth Department, directive of Catholic Boy 
outs, college students, Newman Clubs, camping, the Young 
(hristian Workers, and the like. We suggest that you write to 
he NCWC. for a list of their recommended literature; from 
pat list, you can order according to your needs. 


Infallible Ruler? 


Does the Primacy of the Pope mean that he ts infallible 
as a Ruler?—C, R., WoLLAsTon, Mass. 

Yo. To perpetuate the work begun by Christ for the Church 
Universal, the Vicar of Christ is divinely 
each, to rule, and to sanctify. 


delegated to 
He is the Supreme Pontiff, 
the “Bishop of Bishops,” in him there 
resides the primacy or supremacy of the 
Church’s ruling power. But in the exer- 
cise of that ruling power, he is not in- 
fallible. Yet 
between the statement just made and the 
following statement: It is a point of 
Divine-Catholic Faith that the Pope legi- 
timately has this primacy of jurisdiction. 

The Vicar of Christ is graced with in- 
fallibility in connection with the teach- 
That means that, in 
clarifying for us what God has already 


there is no contradiction 


ing power only. 


revealed, he cannot err and mislead us. 





The teaching power is one thing, the 
ruling another. If we fail to 
comply with a Papal order, we are disobedient, we sin 
against the virtue of obedience. If we deny his competence 
to issue such an order, we are heretical, we 


Pa 
ps ywer 


sin against the 
virtue of faith, because his supreme ruling power is revealed 
by God. For example, to prove that a medical man or 
surgeon has blundered, even seriously, is not to allege that 
he is not a certified physician. 


Book Review Service 


I like to read at least one good Catholic book a month. 
Please publish a list of all very good Catholic books.— 
G. G., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Space available in this column does not permit the publi- 
cation of such a list; month by month, the list grows Jength- 
ier, Your best source of guidance is the book reviews pub- 
lished in Catholic magazines and diocesan newspapers. That 
service will furnish you with a list, plus an appraisal as to 
what is most worthwhile and what will appeal to you 
personally, 


Endless Problems 


How can I combat the bigotry I meet with in the service, 
uch as the claim that if a Catholic ever became President, 
he would take his orders from Rome? Also—why should 
the government help parochial schools, when there is 
separation of Church and State?—E. R. W., SAVANNAH, Ga. 


It is interesting to hear from an American Indian and grati- 
lying to receive a letter so well thought out. When dis- 
cussing the above problems with those who do not under- 
stand the Church’s viewpoint, you might marshall your 
arguments along the following lines. However, do not be 
discouraged if you are unsuccessful immediately, or not at 
all. It is usually difficult to dissolve prejudice. 

\propos of your first problem, every thoughtful person ad- 
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mits that any man, woman, or child who measures up to 
what a human being should be is religious-minded and 
religious-hearted. It is the last word in stupidity to try to 
play neutral toward God, to behave as though God did 
not exist, as though we creatures are not answerable to 
Him. For that reason, the vast majority of us subscribe to 
the watchword: Pro Deo et Patria—For God and Coun- 
try!—Devotion to one’s country is an offshoot of devotion 
to God. The more solid a man’s religious spirit, the more 
dependable his patriotism, for he considers himself answer- 
able to the Almighty for all eternity for his devotion to 
country. For Roman Catholics, the Pope is the Vicar of 
Christ Who is God. Just as—outside the radius of Soviet 
influence—there is no conflict between a man’s loyalty to 
God and country, so too, a Roman Catholic can be loyal to 
both Pope and President. Since facts are more eloquent 
than theory, especially in hurdling the barriers of prejudice, 
you would do well to quote facts and figures. Invest in a 
copy of the National Catholic Almanac, published by the 
St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson 3, N. ly 
will find a record of the many “Papists’” who have served 
their country well, in the Supreme Court, as Cabinet mem- 
bers, in the national Senate and Congress, and as Governors. 


Therein you 


Especially within military circles, the record of American 
Catholics is impressive—from enlisted personnel to top-rank- 
ing officers, from the American Revolution to the present 
day. 

Now for the second of two endless problems. Ask your 
chaplain to obtain for you a copy of the masterful docu- 
ment issued by Pope Leo XIII on the relations between 
Church and State, entitled The Christian 
States. Separation of Church and State bespeaks a separa- 
tion of respective duties and rights, but neither a mutual 
hostility nor suspicious neutrality. In a set of railroad 
tracks, the right track is not the left; one track will not 
sufice; to serve the purpose, both must run side by side 
in perfect parallel. Both medical man and surgeon have 


Constitution of 


their proper specialties, but in caring for the same patient, 
Mother and father must function 
as a team—if divorced, God help the children! 

The education of youth is the right and duty of both 
State and Church. To provide education, the State has the 
right to levy taxes. But since education under nonreligious 


they must co-operate. 


auspices is lopsided and a travesty, the State has no right 
to say to any child: Go to a religiously neutral school or 
do without the benefits for which your parents are paying 
taxes! Rather than expose their children to the religious 
deficiencics of the public school system, Catholics shoulder 
the double burden of State taxes and the maintenance of 
their own schools. So do many Protestant and Jewish groups 
throughout the U.S. But why stay on the defensive? Take 
the offensive! Why not contend that .on the basis of 
Article I of the Constitutional Bill of Rights, all schools 
should be denominational—and financed by the tax money 
levied for education? In dealing with any American who, 
on the subject of education under religious auspices, is 
opposed or indifferent or neutral, we cannot behave like a 


Caspar Milquetoast. The Catholic Church is a Church 
Militant! 
Noel 


Why ts the word Noel used so often during the Christmas 
season? Someone in our study club said that, even if 
Calvary had not been necessary, Christ might have dwelt 
in this world for a while, anyway. Js that true?—R. A., 
BALTIMORE, Mb. 


Noel is a French word signifying Christmas, and also the 
title of a French Christmas carol. As for your second 
question, it is safe to say that, regardless of Calvary, there 
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could have been an incarnation of God. Aside from the 
sheer fact that it would have been possible, there are 
reasons for such an incarnation which appeal to us as 
fitting and which might have appealed to Divine Wisdom. 

Only in Heaven shall we realize fully the dignity of the 
human family as a result of our adoption by the Holy 
Trinity. Here and now, we realize it more or Jess dimly 
or clearly, in ratio to our faith. To peop!e without faith, 
that unearthly wonder means nothing. But logically, once 
God had—so to speak—gone so far as to promote us from 
mere creatures to adopted children of the Divine Family 
and destine us for Heaven, it would not have been “beneath 
the divine dignity” for God to become Man also and _ to 
dwell among His own. 

As things actually worked out, we are sure of only one 
divine purpose in bringing about the Incarnation of God. 
That purpose we acknowledge in the Nicene Creed, during 
the course of Holy Mass: “I believe in Jesus Christ, the 
only-begotten Son of God, born of the Father before all 
ages who, for us men and for our salvation, was incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary and was made Man.” 
For that reason only, the God-Man was frail enough to 
suffer physically and psychologically. Otherwise, He would 
have enjoyed His rightful privilege from the first moment 
of His miraculous conception—the perfections of a glorified 
body. 

In your letter, you referred several times to God's motive 
for the Incarnation. It is well to distinguish between a 
motive and a purpose. A purpose represents what we want 
to do. A motive represents why we want to do it. Fon 
example, in giving alms to the poor, the purpose is the 
alleviation of want. The motive should be compassion for 
Christ’s needy, but it might be spoiled by a desire to “show 
off,” to make a good impression. In the case of the “Joy 
ful Mystery” of Christmastide, the divine purpose is key- 
noted by “for us and for our salvation.” The divine motive 
is keynoted by the words of Christ Himself: “God so loved 
the world as to give His only-begotten Son.” (John 3:16) 


Puppy Love 


IT am sixteen. I can’t see why my boy friend and I can’t 
have sexual pleasure. We are deeply in love. Just why is 
the Church against petting?—E. ]., Brookiyn, N. Y. 


From your letter, it is clear that your con- 
science is very, very cloudy and that you are 
under the spell of “puppy love.” “Puppy 
love” is not really love at all—it is no better 
than the attraction of one little animal for 
another. 

According to the dictionary, “petting” is an 
American slang term for the fondling or 
caressing of one of the opposite sex. Sexual 
pleasure is a natural result of petting. Were 
it not for that pleasure, there would be no temptation to 
pet. It does not follow that, because sexual pleasure is en- 
joyable or because it is a natural accompaniment of petting, 
such pleasure is legitimate. 

You never will see the point as to why sexual pleasur¢ 
can be wrong, unless you consider that kind of pleasure from 
the viewpoint of the Creator who implanted sexual appetites 
in human nature. The proper function of sex is the repro- 
duction of offspring, according to civil contract and under 
the vows of matrimony. The partnership whereby man and 
woman become husband and wife, father and mother is so 
unearthly a responsibility that the Almighty has made that 
partnership a divine contract. But, since the purpose of the 
sexual function is parenthood, its use is confined to those 
who are entitled to be parents. The sexual pleasure which 
is an accompaniment of the sex function is an inducement 
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to the propagation of offspring and a recompense for ty 
many trials of parenthood. Logically, this pleasure js » 
stricted to those who are entitled to be parents. In othe 
words, outside of legitimate matrimony, neither sex functioy 
nor pleasure is allowable. 

No matter how disappointed you may be with this reph 
no matter how impatient, you have no alternative but 
curb your appetite for that kind of pleasure. Hence, you 
should not keep steady company with that boy—above lj 
you should not set the stage for petting by being alone with 
him in a setting where there is enough privacy for “pupp 
love.” You are, each to the other, an habitual occasion 9 
serious sin. 

To an extent, you are an animal. But you are a rational 
animal, endowed with a vocation as a child of God, endowed 
with the divine help known as God’s grace. So, your be. 
havior should be both intelligent and religious, and _ no; 
typical of a mere barnyard animal. Try to get and keep 
your bearings. Write to THe SicNn for copies of Modern 
Youth and Chastity and Growing Up. 


Vocation 


Is it wrong for a girl to enter the convent because she 
has had an unhappy home life? She fears to marry lest she 
be plagued with family quarreling.—]J. P., LAWRENCE, Mass, 


It does not follow that convent life is the only alternative 
to an unhappy home life. The first alternative is a wisely 
planned and happy career as a wife and mother—far and 
away, if need be—from undesirable relatives. Another alter- 
native is the career of a single person outside the convent- 
a vocation in itself. Of course, it is quite possible that 
unhappy home life would be a providential, psychological 
“springboard” for a career in the convent. Submit the 
problem to a confessor, but do not look for a decision until 
he has had time and opportunity to appraise character and 
temperament. 


Halo 


In pictures of the saints, why do we sometimes see a circle 
drawn around their heads?—E. McC., SCRANTON, PA. 


If a holy person be actually canonized by the Church, any 
image of the saint—whether a picture or statue—should 
feature the circular line or disk called the halo. This hall- 
mark of heroic and officially recognized sanctity is reserved 
to the saints. The halo is symbolic of their virtue in this 
life and of their eternal glorification by God. Its use as a 
symbol of virtue or dignity is much older than Christianity, 
and in all probability was occasioned by the study, by Greek 
astroriomers, of the luminous glow that edges the moon. 
Ancient poets applied the symbol to the pagan gods. In the 
course of time, Christian artists adapted the halo as a symbol 
of truth and holiness. 


Altar Candles 


Why are six candles placed on the main altar of the 
church?—V. R., Louisvitie, Ky. 


The number of candles to be placed on the main altar ol 
a Catholic church is arbitrary, in the sense that Church au- 
thorities could have decided upon twelve, eight, or any 
other number. However, the number of candles actually 
lighted is in ratio to the solemnity of a service. For exam- 
ple, current regulations call for two candles at the Low 
Mass ‘of a priest; at the Low Mass of a bishop, four; at a 
Mass that is sung, six; when the Blessed Sacrament is ex- 
posed, at least twelve; during the Forty Hours Devotion, at 
least twenty. 
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Kay Kendall and Robert Taylor share a tender moment in “Quentin Durward” 


Reviews in Brief 


Sir Walter Scott and Robert Taylor join forces again in 
QUENTIN DURWARD, and the result is a rousing and 
imaginative medieval adventure. The Scott classic is a 
fortunate choice as movie material, for it contains enough 
drama to balance the moments of exciting action and 
knightly heroics. Photographed in France and England, the 
production makes the best possible use of the castle back- 
grounds for its scenes of derring-do. Dramatically, the story 
needs bolstering, for this is not Scott’s most important or his 
most interesting plot. But it does fill the bill as a visually 
attractive, exciting tale of international conflict, medieval 
intrigue, and flowering knighthood. Taylor, Robert Morley, 
Kay Kendall, and a large cast make a most convincing 
troupe in this lively echo of the age of chivalry and combat. 
(M-G-M) 


By this time the story, the music, and the visual excitements 
ol the movie OKLAHOMA have been well publicized. The 
new Todd-AO process, which practically places the viewer in 
the center of the action, is proved, beyond doubt, as a fore- 
runner of the new screen photography. It combines many 
of the best features of the competing photographic processes, 
with several new improvements. Storywise, the Rodgers- 
Hammerstein production is bright and gay, and the music 
has already become part of our American album. The cast, 
headed by Gordon MacRae, Shirley Jones, Charlotte Green- 
wood, Gene Nelson, and Gloria Grahame, could not have 
been improved upon. However, the entire production would 
have benefited by eliminating bits of suggestiveness in the 
dialogue and one song. It is an unnecessary irritation and 
a regrettable moral lapse in a motion picture which might 
have been a complete success. (Magna) 
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REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE is a lurid illustration of the 
theory that the sins of the children stem from the inade- 
quacies of the parent. Whatever merit the basic story possesses 
is obscured in a bid for sensationalism through scenes of 
juvenile savagery that have been overdrawn in many respects. 
James Dean, whose late acting career was brief and brilliant, 
Mterprets a high school boy in a small California town, the 
victim of parental fumbling and the brutalities of adolescent 
gangdom. Side-plots involve other youngsters, whose self- 
centered parents are portrayed in exaggerated style in order 
to point up the premise that delinquency has this origin. 
Natalie Wood and Sal Mineo, effective as the confused ado- 
lescents, Jim Backus, Ann Doran, William Hopper, and 
Rochelle Hudson headline the cast. In making its case, this 
adult drama goes too far and too fast, rarely pausing long 
enough to make a convincing argument. It is considerably 
less than a flattering portrait of today’s teenager. (Warner 
Bros.) 


I DIED A THOUSAND TIMES is a remake of a 1941 
melodrama, High Sierra, with Jack Palance and Shelly 
Winters in the roles created by Humphrey Bogart and Ida 
Lupino. It is the story of a murderer who hides out in the 
snowbound Sierras, as the police close in for the inevitable 
climax. There is a minimum of violence in a plot which 
would ordinarily offer a sturdy haven for an excess of it. 
Scenes of the mountain chase are exceptionally well staged 
and the acting is above average in this tight-lipped adult 
drama. (Warner Bros.) 


Bright and brassy as the stage hit on which it is based, GUYS 
AND DOLLS is a rough and rowdy musical, concerned 
with the inhabitants of an area loosely known as “Broad- 
way.” These fringe folk range from night club chorines to 
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Salvation Army lassies, from bookies to the wide variety of 
eccentrics Who make up the familiar Runyon canvas. An ex- 
pensive production, enlisting the services of Frank Sinatra, 
Jean Simmons, Vivian Blaine, and Marlon Brando, this re- 
tains all the flash and the verve of the original. On the debit 


side, there remain the objectionable songs, dances, and dia- 


logue which were characteristic of the tootlight original. 
(M-G-M) 
Those who recall the headlined Nesbit-Thaw-White fracas 


IN THE RED 


musical version of the 


will be mildly interested in THE GIRL 
VELVET SWING, a diluted 
Other adults will find it a boring re-creation ol 


lamous 
murder case. 
an unpleasant episode, one in which all three principals are 


lacking in the characteristics and stature necessarv to enlist 


audience sympathy. Miss Nesbit is a Floradora dancer who 
becomes enamoured of architect Sanford White, but marries 
Thaw. When 


Case provides a field-dav for the press 


millionaire Harry kK Thaw murders White in 
a crowded cabaret, the 
ol 1906. Not so 
Milland, Farley 


with competence 


however, for the audiences of 1956. Ray 


Granger, and Joan Collins play the leads 


ut No inspiration 20th Century-Fox 


LUCY GALLANT is sentimental romance stvled for the 


female audience but with sufficient drama to keep both 
sides of the aisle interested. Jane Wyman is starred as 
the heroine of Margaret Cousins’ novel. a girl who comes 
to an oil-rich Texas town, established a fashionable dress 
shop. and in time mends what the soap-operas call “het 


broken heart More enjovable than its brief outline sug 
eests, this has the benefit of understanding portrayals by Miss 
Wyman, Charlton Hestor Thelma Ritter, Clan Trevor, 
ind William Demarest Paramount 

That master of suspense, Alfred Hitchcock. is attempting 
whimsical comed: 1 THE TROUBLE WITH HARRY, 
an experim es off quite successfully. The result 
is all the more surprising for Hit xk is dealing ! 
subject which might easily have fallen oft the precipice. In 
less skillful hands, this tale of the ludicrous results of th 
discovery ¢ rp the Vermont s oht \ een 


Jane Wyman, with Claire Trevor in “Lucy Gal- 
lant.” in which Miss Wyman plays the title role 








macabre. Though the 


ghoulish and 


corpse is involved 
throughout, the mood is comedy as the townsfolk attempt 
to find out all about “Harry.” While the subject itself 4 
kept within the bounds of good taste, Hitchcock is guilty of 
a serious lapse in permitting suggestive dialogue and Wrong 
implications to mar the production. John Forsythe, Edmund 
Gwenn, Shirley MacLaine, and Mildred Natwick share the 
acting honors, and the Vistavision camera is especially help. 
ful in capturing the lush beauty of the Vermont woodlands, 
(Paramount) 


ru Cry Tomorrow 


Lillian Roth’s anguished autobiography, TLL CRY TO. 
MORROW, has been 
spiritual quality which lifted it above the sordidness and 


brought to the screen shorn of the 


despair of its early chapters. In adapting the story, the pro: 
ducers have seen fit to eliminate any and all reference to the 
religious conversion which played so vital a role in the 
regeneration of the woman who fell from luxury and fame 
to the degradations of Skid Row. 

\s it stands, the screenplay is powerful and compelling, but 
incomplete. In the adaptive process, two of Miss Roth's 
husbands have fallen by the wavside, one of them a New 
York Shalleck. Otherwise, this is a faithful 
adaptation of a woman's desperate struggle to overcome her 
ilcohol, the 
find for the inner conflicts and inadequacies which plagued 


her. 


Judge—Ben 


need for only substitute she had been able t 


Susan Hayward plays the principal role with tremendous 
impact and gives it shadings and understanding which would 
Academy Award. In 
addition, she displays an unusually fine singing voice in the 
Albert 
Richard Conte. and Margo. are 


production values are high 


sutomatically seem to guarantee an 
musical interludes. The other cast members, Eddie 
Jo Van Fleet. Don Tavlon 

lievable., and th 
actual fact 
Romance and AA were not the final remedies for Miss Roth’s 


alcoholism. Her own words bear this out 


The flaws stem from a serious omission of 


To make it appear 
that way is inexcusably careless or deliberately deceitful, In 








Jerry Mathers comes upon unexpected company 


“The With Harry” 


THE SIGN 


in film thriller. Trouble 
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oe Joseph Schildraut and other cast members in the stage version of “The Diary of Anne Frank” 


tt’ Oe 2 LA 


any event, the motion picture version of Miss Roth’s book 
will be a major disappointment to Catholic audiences. 
(M-G-M) 


The New Plays 


The Army’s impact on the hapless draftee has been thor- 
oughly and humorously scrutinized many times. In NO 
TIME FOR SERGEANTS the tables are turned, and a 
Georgia ploughboy’s adventures as a GI leave the Air 
Force white-faced, shaking, and way off course. In_ the 
process the audience is treated to a ludicrous lampoon of 
service foibles which is lively, amusing, and, except for a 
few unnecessary expletives, generally clean. Its greatest 
asset is a friendly young man named Andy Griffith, whose 
willingness and honesty is the bane of the Air Force, and 
whose engaging manner and droll delivery keeps the audience 
delighted. Without descending to caricature, the production 
rolls merrily along making the most of its one basic joke 
about an innocent abroad in the baffling arena of peacetime 
military service. Aiding Grifith with first-class performances 
are Roddy MacDowall, Myron McCormick. Royal Beal, 
Ed Peck, and Howard Freeman. This is a comedy gem for 
the adult audience. 


THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK is a poignant, emotional 
plea lor sanity and peace in a world where war and terror 
strike too often. It is based on the diary of a young Jewish 
girl, living underground in Amsterdam during the Nazi 
occupation. The attic apartment she shares with her family 
and some friends might be merely a refuge, a miserable 
area of fear and hatred, but instead it emerges as a tempo- 
rary haven where life goes on, where pettiness and meanness 
appear from time to time, but where generosity and love 
flourish as well. All this is told through the diarv of the 
youngster who lived two important adolescent years in an 
atmosphere of tension. Anne Frank died a year later in a 
concentration camp, but the diary she left and the message 
{ faith and love it reveals could not be stifled. Frances 
Goodrich and Albert Hackett have dramatized it with un- 


: 
derstanding and compassion, qualities which are much in 


evidence in Susan Strasberg’s portrait onstage. She also adds 
a refreshing and believable vein of comedy, which helps 
greatly in carrying play and audience through the ordeal. 


The Diary of Anne Frank is an unusually fine play. 


Hollywood and its assorted characters are subjects for satire 
once again in WILL SUCCESS SPOIL ROCK HUNTER;?, 
a slapstick affair written by George Axelrod who wrote The 
Seven-Year Itch. Mr. Axelrod is far trom being a good play- 
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wright, but he does have the knack of taking a situation, 
building a series of comic episodes around it, adding crisp, 
bright dialogue—and making the audience feel they have 
seen a good play. Unfortunately, his tendency is toward 
highly suggestive humor which, in this case, occasionally 
verges on the obscene. It is lacking in the sharpness of suc- 
cessful satire, and even Axelrod’s use of the Faust legend 
doesn’t quite come off. Most of the acting is as awkward as 
the script. 


Arthur Miller's latest product, A VIEW FROM THE 
BRIDGE, consists of two short plays, the first a character 
study of warehouse workers, the second a bitter, tragic, and 
often revolting story of incestuous love. Now Mr. Miller is 
a writer who knows his craft, and even though many of us 
will disagree quite vehemently with what he has to say, his 
talent for the theater is not to be denied. In these two short 
plays he penetrates to the core of his situations in powerful 
dramatic strokes and hard, realistic dialogue. However, he 
cheapens the entire production with his drive for sensational 
effect through profanity and a climax designed to shock the 
audience. There is sufficient basic power in the play with- 
out resorting to the devices which Miller uses heres 


Peace is again a subject for theatrical discussion in TIGER 
AT THE GATES, a thoughtful and provocative play about 
the Trojan War, translated by Christopher Fry from the 
original French by Jean Giraudaux. Such a combination of 
artistic effort could not fail to produce a drama of consider- 
able depth and lyric beauty. The original title of the play 
was The Trojan War Shall Not Take Place, and in sharp, 
witty, and thoughtful lines Giraudaux scans the scene as 
the men of Troy discuss, debate, and argue the problems of 
war and peace. The playwright is not a hopeful man, insofar 
as world peace is concerned, but he is a dramatist of unusual 
style, perception, and_ skill. portions of the 
dialogue rely heavily on the sensual, precluding an unre- 
served recommendation. 


Regrettably, 


An F. Scott Fitzgerald heroine is the principal figure of 
YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL. a play by Sally Benson con- 
cerned with a frivolous, vain voung lady in the Chicago of 
World War IJ. Part comedy—part tragedy, the result is a 
tepid mixture that never quite impresses. The heroine is a 
young lady with a fickle temperament. weak character, and 
rather wearisome personality. Added to Fitzgerald’s compul- 
sive drive toward the tragic, it results in shallow drama, 
enjoyable only tor its brief nostalgic touches and a likeable 
performance by Lois Smith as the overwrought voung lady. 
It all has a hollow ring. 
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Cartoon king of the movies, “Mickey 
Mouse” now tops TV’s kiddie shows 


Radio 
and 


Television 


by JOHN LESTER 


George Bissonette, A.A., and Rev. Walter Jaskievicz, 
S.J., confer on Fordham’s new radio series on Communism 


Dr. Serge Levitsky, Ralph Rourke, Rev. 


HE news that Mrs. Catherine Kreit- 

zer, the Bible-quoting grandma of 

The $64,000 Question, will star 
in her own T\ 
Bible has 


series of readings 


from the been interpreted 
by some as an attempt to capitalize on 
fame. But the real 


the Kreitzer series, which will also be on 


sudden reason for 
demand for 
The de 
mand is so great, in fact, that even par 
tial fulfillment should gain religion a 
place among TV’s first three or four pro- 
gram 


radio, is the tremendous 


religious programs of all kinds. 


categories in the next couple ol 
years. 
It all with Bishop Fulton 


Sheen’s Life Is Worth Living series on 


began 


the now-defunct Dumont network, which 
demonstrated beyond question that re- 
ligion on TV could attract and hold 
large audiences. 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale proved it 
next, although not on the same large 
Then came Father James Keller's 
Christopher Father Patrick 
Peyton’s fine Family Hour and The 
Greatest Story Ever Told series were 
converted to TV great success. 


SC ale. 


series and 


with 


Many Other Shows 


In the meantime, churchmen began 
looking on TV as “the greatest pulpit in 
history” and set aside millions to make 
good use of it. Independent stations, 
networks, and package producers, at last 
aware ol religion’s potential when given 
the right presentation, got to work, too. 
rhe combined result is more than sey 
enty-five major programs, most of which 
are ready to go on the air. 


Some have already premiered, 


Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey. Will their 
“Stage Show” affect Gleason's rating? 


One of the latter is Crossroads 
ABC-TV, Fridays from 8:30 to 9 P.M. 
\ filmed program, it 
dents in the lives of clergymen of all 


dramatizes inci 


faiths and is under the technical dire 
tion of a priest, a rabbi, and a minister 
It’s a 
much more about it. 


fine series and you'll be hearing 

Soon to premiere is Gabriel Heatter’s 
filteen-minute weekly series, a “dramatic 
documentary with religious overtones,” 
on which the veteran editor and com 
will act as host-narrator. This 
marking Heatter’s 


has been delayed 


mentator 
program, debut in 


IV which 
illness and a 


because ol 
suitable format, is as yet 
untitled although filming is now going 


on in RKO’s New York studios. 


Radio, Too 


Naturally, this demand for religious 
programs could be expected to spread to 
and it did. A new program is 
The Price, which Fordham University’s 
FM station, WFUV, 
rated for syndication. Conducted by the 
Institute of Contemporary Russian Stud- 


radio, 


recently inaugu 


ies, the first thirteen programs will treat 
the question, “Should American Schools 
Students About 
Arrangements have been made by Father 
Walter Jaskievicz, S. J., director of the 
Institute, for appearances by exiled lead 
Curtain 
ignorance of Communism’s 
methods contributed to the 
enslavement of their people. 


Teach Communism?” 


ers from Iron countries to re- 


late how 
aims and 

Many serious minds feel all this pro- 
gramming activity in a religious direc 
tion foreshadows the 


greatest religious 


revival in American history. 
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TALENTED ZANIES—There’s no end to the 
rhims of Bob Elliott and Ray Goulding, fea- 


ued in “Standby with Bob and Ray.” 


Save Your Money! 

\ terrific color set price-slashing cam- 
paign is just around the corner! 

So, if you’ve been considering buying 


1 Tint TV receiver, hold out a little 
longer and save money. 
RCA will probably spearhead the 


campaign, the idea being to forego cur- 
rent profits in order to get millions of 
sets into homes and public places. In- 
terest in these is expected to stimulate 
further sales and really get the color 
ball rolling. Industry brass remember 
that the dodge worked in the early days 
f black-and-white TV and feel certain 
ill work just as well the second time. 


World TV Closer 


World-wide TV gets closer all the 
time. 
The announcement by BBC-TV off- 


dials of a planned coaxial cable between 
London and Moscow is the latest devel- 
opment, and a most important one. No 
lefinite date has been set for the start 
Mf construction on the cable, although 
work will probably begin in early spring. 
Eleven countries are already connected 





by the fledgling European network and 
the London-to-Moscow cable will auto- 
matically supply 
others. 


facilities for several 


The “Omnibus” Bust 


Omnibus, the Ford Foundation Work- 
shop series, on CBS-TV Sundays from 
5 to 6:30 p.m., launched the current 
season by devoting its entire time to 
the Renaissance, which historians con- 
sider the birth of modern times. 
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FOURTH ESTATERS—Peter Law- 
ford and Marcia Henderson in the 

TV series, “Dear Phoebe,” which con- 
cerns an advice-to-the-lovelorn columnist 


The program dwelt largely with 1492, 
the year in which the Renaissance sup- 
posedly attained a peak in ideas, art, 
science, music, and inventions, and at- 
tempted to illustrate its impact on West- 
crn civilization, a thoroughly ambitious 
undertaking. 

Production was excellent, as is cus- 
tomary on this series, and the subject 
certainly the 
treatment. In an instance of this kind, 
however, subject plus adequate presen- 
tation aren’t enough. first 
importance, and if there is any diver- 


deserved ninety-minute 


Facts are of 


sion or misrepresentation, either delib- 
erate or otherwise, the result can be ex- 
tremely harmful. 

On this particular Omnibus, facts were 
the responsibility of Robert Coughlan, 
senior writer for Life and a reputed au- 
thority on the In spite 
of his title and position, I don’t hesitate 


Renaissance. 


to contest Mr. Coughlan’s presentation 
of monasteries of the period as the un- 
caring and unappreciative repositories 
of many literary classics and numerous 
other books, a vital point. 

It’s certain there were some ignorant 
and unworthy religious at that time, as 
there always have been and always will 
but, general, the monks were 
honest, intelligent, God-fearing men. 
They went to considerable trouble to 


be, in 


collect and preserve books that might 
have been burned or destroyed and lost 
forever to future generations and they 
were thoroughly aware of their responsi- 
bility in this regard. 

Their libraries were among the best 
in the world and, in many areas, the 
only ones. 








NICE PEOPLES—Jackie Cooper in his first TV 
series, “The People’s Choice,” the “Peoples” 
being Mandy Peoples, played by Pat Breslin 


Under the circumstances, it’s ridicu- 
lous to state or imply that theirs was less 
than a art, that 
accident could figure 


importantly in a pattern so widespread 


true concern tor or 


or coincidence 
and of such duration. 
Even so, the impression created on the 
first Omnibus was that the monks were 
mere keepers of dusty cellars, the valu- 
able contents of which they were igno- 
rant of, or foppish parasites whose chiet 
concern was the number of angels that 
could gather on the head of a pin! 
The debt all of 
the great medieval monasteries isn’t dis- 


tremendous us owe 


charged in this manner. 


Whither Gleason? 


IV 
has been too hot not to cool down, as the 


Jackie Gleason’s popularity on 
saying goes, and his eventual decline was 
a foregone conclusion, as is that of any 
one who reaches such heights of audi- 
ence appeal. Now, it 
1955-56 may be the vear. 


looks as though 


The big fellow’s decision to replace 
his terrific “live” 


hour with the filmed Honeymooners and 


Saturday night variety 
Stage Show, with Tommy and Jimmy 
Dorsey, could be his first serious mis- 
IV stardom. 

still 


Gleason is a 


take since attaining 
The 


show 


Honeymooners is a good 


on film, but pel 
former who must appear “live” for best 
results. Besides, he doesn’t appear at all 
on the Dorsey brothers’ half hour, which 
further weakens the 8 to 9 
on CBS-TV. 

I’m pretty sure the only thing that 
can the 


P.M., time 


save situation is a return to 
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the original “live” show and it may 
already be too late. 
Depend on it, though, the anxious 


huddles will begin soon in Gleason’s of- 
fices, if they haven’t begun already. 
Jackie is too shrewd a showman not to 
see the handwriting on the wall and too 
smart not to want to read it—loud and 
clear. 


Another Giveaway 


the works at 
ABC-TV, a quiz-entry to compete money- 
wise with CBS-TV’s $64,000 Question 
and NBC-TV’s $100,000 Big Surprise. 
The program is untitled as yet, but 
Jan Murray seems to have the inside 
track for the job of host-emcee. Con- 
testants who reach the “jackpot” level in 
this one will be given the choice of a 


“Something big” is in 


large sum of money (the exact amount 
is still undetermined), or of forfeiting 
part of it to select one of several “blind” 
boxes in the studio. One of the boxes 
will contain $100,000, while others will 
hold the deed to a new house, ownership 
papers to a Cadillac, and equally valu- 
able prizes. 
What next? 


Brave Producer Wanted 


Now that Brave Eagle is on TV to 
present the American the 
proper light and level mountains of 
misinformation on the subject, a similar 
series on the American Negro might be 
an appropriate follow-up. 

More mountains need leveling on 
this subject, and there’s an equal amount 
of drama and achievement on which to 
draw for script material. A series of this 
kind—and I don’t mean Amos ’n’ Andy 
type comedy—would require courage, of 
course, but it’s not impossible. Barriers 
and taboos of all kinds are falling these 
days, thanks to 
more? 


Indian in 


IV, so why not one 


Don MeNeill’s “Holidays” 


; Don McNeill and his brain-trusters 
have been flying between Chicago and 
New York to finalize a tele-series en- 
titled Holiday, which will probably go 
to CBS. Each program will be based on 
a different national (or unusual local) 
holiday and will be presented as a 
“spectacular” on or as near as possible 
to the date of the holiday concerned. 
McNeill’s contract with 
ABC allows him to deal with other webs 
and the fact that he’s flirting with CBS 
might indicate dissatisfaction with his 
own network’s earlier efforts to present 
his Breakfast Club on TV. The “Club” 
was first TV’d as a night-time feature 
about four years 


long-term 


ago and was simply 
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awful, but through no fault of McNeill. 
The whole trouble lay with ABC pro- 
duction and presentation. 

It was then presented as a morning 
simulcast last season and was consider- 
ably better, but sponsor and _ station- 
clearance problems plagued it and _ it 
never had a chance. 


In Brief 


Maurice Evans postponed The Corn 
Is Green because of his inability to re- 
place the late James Dean. He'll do 
Dream Girl, with Vivian Blaine, in the 
Dec. 11th time on NBC-TV, instead, 
and has also decided to do a two-hour 
version of Anthony and Cleopatra on 
the network March 18... .A 
about America’s most famous 
eamblers is being readied for TV... . 
Ginger Rogers is looking for a TV series. 
, So is Barbara Stanwyck. Red 
Skelton 


same 


series 


will tour Australia in the near 
future. Ethel Barrymore’s life story 
will be repeated on NBC's Biogra- 


phies In Sound March 20, by popular 
demand. Gian Carlo Menotti, au- 
thor of Amahl and the Night Visitors, 
has been commissioned by NBC to write 
another TV He has complete 
freedom of choice of material. The dead- 
line is August 31, 1957. 


opel a. 


George Gobel and Mitzi Gaynor are 
so successful as a team in The Birds and 
the Bees, team 
them for another picture immediately. 

. . . Jackie Gleason will direct the 
Baltimore Philharmonic in January and, 
meanwhile, he’ll make several albums of 
readings from Charles Dickens’ works, 
beginning with The Tale of Two Cities, 
which will require ten hours of playing 


Paramount wants to 


time! ... Eighty-year-old Minetta Ellen, 
who recently retired as “Mother Bar- 
bour” on NBC radio’s One Man’s Fam- 


ily, a role she played since the series’ 
inception over twenty-three years ago, 
says she has plans to “keep my mind 
young!” Among other things, she’ll en- 
roll in a West Coast Junior College... . 
England’s top comic, Benny Hill, will 
be in America for radio and TV 
appearances, . . . Just for the record: 
Ihe incidental music on The $64,000 
Question is an original work titled Con- 
certo For Gold Sweat! ...The Treasury 
Dept. has recruited Lassie, TV's dog-star, 
to promote the sale of savings bonds and 
Stamps to young Americans. : 
NBC-TV has acquired the rights to 
Wonderful Town and will present it on 
Producers’ Showcase late in November. 
Rosalind Russell will star. 


soon 


Tyrone Power is slated to do another 
“spectacular” in the spring. His first 
major TV months 


appearance several 


ago was disappointing and he’s anxious 
to redeem himself. . . . Groucho Marx 
turned down an offer to guest on an up. 
coming George Gobel show with the re. 
mark, “He’s good enough without me!” 
. . . Gale Storm, who stormed both 
radio and TV with her My Little Margie 
program several seasons ago, has another 
in preparation. As yet untitled, it will 
star her as a hostess on an ocean-going 
luxury liner. . . . Judy Garland told 
CBS she'll be ready to do another “spec- 
tacular” in about five months. 
Another giveaway entry, Texas Tycoon, 
will have an oil derrick right on stage! 
.. » CBS-TV has nearly 400 public af- 
fairs programs in the works, with nearly 
five hundred writers and researchers as- 
signed to them. Their total budget is in 
the millions. 


want to be an actor? Well, 
those in NBC-TV’s new Matinee series 
will have to be on the set and in make-up 
by 5:30 each morning. That'll mean 
many will have to get up by 3:30, oth- 
ers no later than 4:30! “Popeye” 
will be the new star of NBC-TV if a 
deal with Paramount Pictures and King 
Features, 


So you 


involving all cartoons made 
through 1950, is successful. The asking 
price is down to °$2,000,000. ... . A 
uew What's My Line? parlor game is 
lue on the market any day. . . . Horace 
Heidt may bring back Pot O’ Gold, one 
of the ancestors of today’s quizzers. . . . 
Hal March, of The $64,000 Question, 
won't leave that one to star in his own 
half-hour sketches and _inter- 
views, which is now being written by 
Jim Fritzel, a former scripter on the 
Mr, Peepers program. 


series of 


Shooting on 
the Tugboat Annie series began Nov. 1, 
with Rosetta Duncan, one of the famous 
Duncan the title role. 

Desi Arnaz is trying to convince CBS-TV 
that an hour-long J Love Lucy show, 
once a month, would give him and his 
co-star, Lucille Ball, more scope for 
The Ave Maria Hour is 
currently marking its twenty-first year on 


Sisters, in 


comedy. 


radio with a special series of forty-four 
half-hour dramatizations of The Life of 
Christ. The program is syndicated coast- 
. . Word is the “Davy Crock- 
ett” craze will soon be replaced by the 
“Robin Hood” craze. The usual flood 
of clothing and other products, includ- 
ing boots and bow and arrow sets, is 
now being licensed. 

Eddie Cantor’s memories will be pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster in the 
spring. . . . Dick Powell finally decided 
to leave his partnership deal in Four 
Star Playhouse to launch his own series, 
Willie Dante, in which he'll play a 
restaurant gambling club owner. He 
introduced “Willie” on ‘Four Star” 
three years ago and the character was 
an instant hit. 


to-coast. . 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 









What About the Happy Dead? 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, 0O.S.B. 


HE television version of Thornton 

Wilder’s Our Town attempted to 

depict life beyond the grave. 
Those who had died sat stonily on low- 
draped pedestals and remarked on the 
blindness of the living. The happy dead 
were indeed happy in a vacant sort of 
way. But it was the happiness of those 
who had attained remote and 
nebulous goal of life. In attaining that 
goal there was nothing left. No more 
living or loving. Nothing more to de- 
sire. Just existence and the absence of 
pain. 

I do not think Wilder was attempt- 
ing to depict heaven in a religious sense. 
However, I do think that he came re- 
markably close to the caricature of 
heaven which many people draw for 
themselves. It is unfortunate that so 
many of us are content with a picture of 
heaven in which man is saved only to be 
rewarded with existence, serious, solemn, 
and hollow. 


some 


If this is our heaven then 
Christianity is only a_ serviceable lie. 
If this is the goal of our striving then 
certainly we, of all men, are the greatest 
of fools. 

Heaven is essentially seeing God. We 
have a difficult time understanding how 
this vision of God can be our greatest 
happiness. Of course we want to see 
God! But to go on just looking at God 
for all eternity seems to be a little tire- 
some. We must answer that the vision 
of God is something we cannot under- 
stand now. We are like babes trying to 
grasp the meaning of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. Now, during time, we cannot 
understand, we cannot even remotely 
appreciate the happiness which will be 
ours. On this side of the grave there is in 
us something of a radical incapacity to 
grasp the meaning of this huge happi- 
ness, Only when we grow up to eternity, 
when we have reached the maturity that 
lies beyond time, will we begin to know 
what it means to see God face to face. 

There was once a holy man, Moses, 
who asked God to permit him to see 
His face. God told Moses, “No man can 
see God and live.” In our present state 
we could not endure the vision of God. 


December, 1955 


Seeing God as He is would be too great 
a joy, and we would be crushed by its 
magnitude. But after death, when we 
have put on the strength of God, we will 
be able to bear the burden of God’s joy. 

When we speak of heaven, there are 
two dangers to be avoided. One is the 
tendency to make of heaven a material 
thing giving material The 
other is the danger of overspiritualizing 


pleasures. 


heaven to the point of excluding any- 
thing of a physical nature. Heaven is for 
both body and soul. 

\t the general resurrection our bodies 
will be reunited with their souls. The 
glorified soul will have full dominion 
over the body. The body will retain its 
nature as a material body, but it will 
take on qualities of a spiritualized body. 
For instance, the body will the 
power of passing through other mate- 
rial objects. Our Lord exercised this 
power when, after His resurrection, He 
came into the upper room though all 


have 





@ What you are is God’s gift to 
you. What you become is your gift 
to God.—Pierce Harris 





the doors and windows were closed and 
locked. Our bodies will shine with a 
heavenly light much the same as Our 
Lord’s body shone during the Transfig- 
uration. St. Peter saw Our Lord during 
the Transfiguration and he described the 
sight to his disciple, St. Mark: “His 
garments became bright, dazzling white 
like snow, white as no dyer of clothes 
here on earth could have made them.” 
Also, all bodily defects will be removed. 
The body will be endowed with an in- 
ability to suffer or to die. In describing 
this happy state St. John says, “Death 
shall be no more; neither shall there be 
mourning, nor crying, nor pain any 
more.” 

God formed the human body from the 
“slime of the earth.” The body, in some 
manner, retains its relationship to the 





earth. And just as the glorification of 
the soul demands the glorification of the 
body, so the glorification of the body 
demands the glorification of the earth 
and the universe. Although the earth as 
we now know it will be destroyed, there 
will be a new heaven and a new earth. 
Just what this transformation of the uni- 
verse will consist of, we do not know. 
We know only what God has told us. 
He has not chosen to tell us very much 
on this particular point. We do know 
that St. Peter spoke of the transforma- 
tion of the universe in his own Epistle 
and even expressed an ardent wish that 
it be accomplished: “We look for new 
heavens and a new earth according to 
His promises.” 


will 
and 
Re- 
We 


HERE will be other joys. We 

know all the mysteries of faith 
understand them. We will see the 
deemer in His sacred Humanity. 
will see His sacred Wounds, those lib- 
erating signs of our salvation. We will 
see Mary and we will acclaim her, as we 
did so many times on earth, our Queen, 
our Mother. For all eternity she will 
do what she did ever since the birth of 
Christ; she will show us the fruit of her 
womb, Jesus. There will be the fellow- 
ship of the innumerable blessed. The 
vastness of this great sea of saints will 
be no obstacle Here earth 
we are limited as regards friendship. 
We cannot be on intimate terms with 
everyone on earth, nor even with all 
those who live in our country or town. 
But in heaven it will be otherwise. 
Friendship will not be vague or imper- 
sonal because extended to so many. Our 
friends and relatives will not fade into 
a general haze of beatitude. Rather, we 
will be bound to them by a more special 
bond of blessedness. 

But all of these are poor words. When 
we have said all, we have said nothing. 
The poverty of language cannot express 
the richness that awaits us. We cannot 
know, nor even faintly imagine the glory 
to come. Here knowledge must stand 
at the door. Only love and desire can 
enter. 


for us, on 
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Christian “Red” Cagle: one of the end- 


less roll of West Point's great gridiron stars 






































“Doc” Blanchard, left, and Glenn Davis: 
At the Point, they were a team within a team 
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Eimer Oliphant: At Sunday school, chil- 
dren learned all about God and Elmer Oliphant 
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There are names that are a whispering at West Point 
and Annapolis—a whispering that swells to thunder each 


year as Army and Navy play a little game of football 


by RED SMITH 


ADET Dennis Michie must have 
been a pretty persuasive young 
man. He worked on his father, 
who was an influential member of the 
United States Military Academy aca- 


demic board, and his father reluctantly 
spoke to Colonel John W. Wilson, the 
Finally, unbelievably, 
permission was granted for an Army- 
Navy football game on The Plain of 
West Nov. 29, 1890. 

Getting official sanction to accept the 


superintendent. 


Point 


(Annapolis challenge was one thing. Get- 
ting the Naval Cadets to the playing 
field above the Hudson was something 
else. By authorizing a charge ol fifty- 
two cents each against their cadet store 
accounts, the 271 members of the corps 
at West Point raised $140.92, approxi- 
mately half of Navy's 
That did it. 

With the game about to start, Colonel 
Hamilton Hawkins assembled the Army 
the sideline. “I shall slug the 
first player,”” he announced, “‘who leaves 
the field in 

Then, as now, the infinitive, “to slug,” 
had West Point. 
It means cadet, for dis- 


travel expense. 


team on 
an upright position.” 


a special meaning at 
to condemn a 
ciplinary reasons, to pass all his spare 
back forth 
the barracks area with rifle on shoulder. 
It is not 


time marching and across 


recorded that any Army foot- 
ball player “walked the area” in ful- 
fillment of Colonel Hawkins’ threat. 


After Navy got through smashing them, 
24 to 0, 
rifle. 


not many could have carried a 
Chat’s how it started. Just about the 
[HE SIGN reaches its 
readers, Army and Navy will be meeting 
for the fifty-sixth time, before more than 
100,000 witnesses paying half a million 
dollars for seats in the grimy old con- 
crete saucer of Philadelphia’s Municipal 
Stadium. Today, fifty-two cents doesn’t 
buy a program at the Army-Navy game. 

What sets this game apart from all the 


time this issue of 


matches contested an- 
nually on campus lawns and in metro- 
politan playpens the country? 
There has seldom been an autumn when 
Army and Navy had the two best teams 
in the land, and frequently good play: 


other — stirring 


across 


crs perform poorly under the emotional 
stress of this struggle. Some undergrad- 
uate rivalries are older, some festooned 
more abundantly with ivy, some weai 
thicker mummy-wraps of tradition. 
Why does this one stand alone? Be- 
cause it is a pageant of youth un- 
uniformed 


splendor and joyous nonsense, and be- 


equalled in color and 
cause both teams belong to the whole 
nation and, in a than any 


America to all 


truer sense 
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others, represent young 
of us and all the world. 

Even in the beginning, the game was 
regarded with a fond indulgence that is 
reflected in the headline a New York 
carried on Nov. 30, 1890. Tim 
Cohane reproduces it in his Gridiron 
Grenadiers, a history of West Point foot- 
ball: 

“SAILOR LAbpIES BEAT 
\ BRILLIANT 
Navy 


papel 


SoLpIER Boys. 
\SSEMBLAGE OF ARMY AND 
OFFICERS SEE A GREAT GAME OI 
FOOTBALL AT WeEsT PoINT. SWEET GIRLS 
L HERE, THE Munirrary Capets 
WERE STRONG AND QUICK, BUT THE AN- 
NAPOLIS TEAM UNDERSTOOD THE RULES” 


loo. 


OMETHING of the same friendli- 
ness is noted in the account ol 


the second game, when Army took re- 
venge, 32 to 16, in Annapolis: 

“The field was now in the last stages 
of wreck; stockings were torn off at the 
boot tops, five noses were bleeding, and 
two more Midshipmen hors de com- 
ae 4 

“Perhaps the most striking figure in 
the whole field was that of the umpire, 
Mr. Thomas of Princeton, a delicately 
modeled little Antinous with such an 
exquisite face, such abundant long curl- 
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ing hair, such a natty suit, and such a 
wee stick that he looked like his own 
pretty sister masquerading. But he was 
a perfect umpire, and dashed into the 
whirling mass of legs and arms so freely 
and recklessly that he was lost to sight 
again and again, only to emerge, how- 
ever, unruffled, serene and_ inflexible, 
with his cigarette still alight. 

“The West Pointers were in luck on 
still another They brought all 
their teeth off the field in their mouths, 


instead of their throats and pockets, fo1 


score, 


gme genius of the game gave the con 
testants chewing gum before they en 
tered the fray.” 


ANDSOME is as handsome does. 
Mr. Thomas had one style ol 
beauty; Pot Graves, who entered as a 


plebe from North Carolina in 1901, had 
West Point’s Howitzer de- 
him as: 


another. 
scribed 

“A gentle, graceful, winsome lad who 
never knew a harsher tone than a flute 
note and who runs amazingly to neck. 
In football he stands high, plays low, 
He 
made an annual habit of eating young 
Navies alive until they begged to have 
him muzzled.” 

At 2:30 
Graves and a roommate, 
a fight. At o'clock a 
named Charlie Eby was passing thei 


slugs hard, and never gets caught. 


one Saturday afternoon, 
Tom Doe, had 
Six first classman 
room en route to supper and heard the 
sounds of smashing furniture. He rushed 
in and pried them apart, both bleeding 
but by now thoroughly warmed up. 
Down through the years the combat 
rolled, now with Navy on top, now with 
\rmy In 1902 Navy's Ralph 
Strassburger ran sixty yards for a touch 
down, stiff-arming Paul Bunker on the 
way. They passed much of the after 
noon thumping each other. Forty-odd 


supreme, 


years later they met in the Philippines. 

Strassburger glowered. “Bunker,” he 
said, “I hate you. Let’s go have a drink.” 

Babe Brown Jack Dalton, Bull 
Halsey, and the numerous Ingram clan 
of Jonas T., Homer L., Navy Bill, and 
Navy Bill Il—their names are a whisper- 
ing at 


swells to 


and 


\nnapolis, a whispering that 
thunder reach fall when the 
midshipmen daub warpaint on Tecum- 
seh’s statue and bid the old chief brew 
bad medicine for Army. 

Charlie Daly and John McEwan and 
Biff Jones, Nig Prichard and Louis 
Merillat and Elmer Oliphant—these are 
more than names at West Point; they 
are words in a prayer. John McEwan 
and Cowboy Meacham taught Sunday 
School to the children of officers at the 
academy. One small girl reported to her 
father on that Sabbath’s lesson: 

“Daddy, I learned all about God and 
Elmer Q. Oliphant.” 

On the day of the Army game of 1916, 


December, 1955 





orders at 


the Naval 

6:00 A.M.—Rise 

Stop Oliphant! 

7:00 a.m.—Breakfast 

Stop Oliphant! 

The commands continued in that 
vein, but Oliphant acknowledged the 
authority of no admirals. On the open- 
ing kickoff, he ran eighty-two yards to 
the Navy seven-yard-line. The final score 
was Army 15, Navy 7. 

Swede Larson played center for Navy 
and West Point 
neve! Two later he 
coached Navy for three years, and in the 
last meeting Army managed to make six 


Academy read: 


in three Army games, 


scored. decades 


points in a losing cause. Not long alter 
last game, the United States 
was at war and that big, wonderful ma- 


Swede’s 


jor of Marines was dead. 

The Swede was captain of the Navy 
team of 1921 when an Army substitute 
named John Pitzer was ordered into the 
Pitzer sprang from the bench, 
caught a foot in the handle of the 
water bucket, and raced onto the field 
excited to the hardware. 
Swede Larson called time. 

“Mr. Referee,” he said, “I call your 
attention to the fact that the new Army 
end is using unauthorized equipment.” 

Fd Garbisch and Red Cagle, Monk 
Meyer and Lighthorse Harry Wilson, 
Glenn Davis, Doc Blanchard and Arnold 
Galiffa—the Army roll is endless. 

Tom Hamilton and Barnacle Bill 
Busik, Bill Chewning and little Hal 
Hamberg, Bob Jenkins, Don Whitmire, 
and on down to George Welsh of the 
present day—each has written his para- 
graph in Navy’s logbook. 


HERE isn’t any proper way to finish 
an essay about this game because 


it is a continuing story in which new 


fame. 


too notice 


chapters are written each year. A fellow 
could say, and be on safe ground, that 
there never has been a finer man associ- 
ated with it than Captain Tom Hamil- 
ton, who served three years in the Navy 
backfield, did two hitches as Navy coach, 
took a turn as athletic director, and is 
today leading the University of Pitts- 
burgh back to the football heights. 
Pom Hamilton will tell you this game 
man humility. Then he'll 
prove it, by listening without protest 
while his wife, Emmy, tells a story. She 


teaches a 


was, Emmy says, buying a birthday gift 
for litthke Tommy—one of those back- 
yard gymnasium sets with a scaffold sup- 
porting swings, flying rings, a trapeze, 
parallel bars, and all such stuff. 

Emmy gazed dubiously at the assort- 
ment of hardware which would be de- 
livered in fou after 
arrival. 


cartons assembly 

“Do you have to be smart to set this 
thing up?” she asked. “Or could my hus- 
band do it?” 




























Navy Bill Ingram: He bid the Old Chief 
Tecumseh brew bad medicine for West Point 





Captain Tom Hamilton: There’s one thing 
this game teaches a man, and that is humility 





Don Whitmire: He wrote a pretty big para- 
graph for himself in the midshipmen’s logbook 
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» Beautiful, new Advent Cards 
PAY add to the whole family’s 
~? appreciation of Christmas 
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Each Hallmark Advent Card with its 24 “lift-ups” tells a Christmas story day by day for 24 days a 
HOUSANDS of families were introduced to Advent Now, as another Advent season draws near (November . N 
Cards last year when the makers of Hallmark 27th—December 24th) you'll find a new collection of - 
Cards revived this charming old-world custom. And Advent Cards on display at the fine stores that feature =a 
parents discovered that these fascinating cards were Hallmark Cards. There are 9 different Hallmark Advent fein 
a wonderful help in teaching children the true meaning Cards in all. two 
of Christmas. 
Each Hallmark Advent Card has 24 lift-ups with a 
picture or verse under each one. You raise the first eve 


ae ve — he 
lift-up on December 1lst—then one a day till you lift “g 
the last one on Christmas Eve. * 
° . ° — ‘ Ost 
And the children’s excitement and anticipation grow 





care 
anc 


with each day. At the same time, youngsters learn that ot 
Christmas means far more than just an occasion for 

getting gifts. Teachers will find these Hallmark Advent 
Cards are excellent aids in dramatizing story periods. 





When you care enough to send the very best 
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“The Shepherd Boy’s Gift’’ will delight “The Story of the First Christmas” “The Brightest Star’’ tells in lift-ups : 
children. It tells of a little shepherd is a beautiful Advent Card and an and verses the charming story of the ” 
who brought a doll to the Infant in especially suitable Christmas decora- little star who became the most t 
the manger (50c with envelope ). tion for table or mantel ($1.00). glorious star ever known ($1.00). D 
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Books 


CROSS MY HEART 


By Frank Scully. 
Greenberg. 


378 pages. 

$5.00 
This is the exhilarat- 
ing story of a man who 
has enjoyed life hugely 
despite heavy adversi- 
ties. Frank Scully, first- 
rate journalist and au- 
thor, never wrote a 
more fascinating book 
than this 
count of his own ad- 





breezy ac- 


Frank Scully 


ventures. Crippled with osteomyelitis 
at the age of seventeen, Scully spent the 
next twelve years in thirty hospitals in 
seven Countries and eventually had a 
leg amputated. At the age of twenty-five 
he also and 


along the way had sundry other ailments 


contracted — tuberculosis 
and accidents. Nothing, however, seemed 
to daunt this pugnacious Gael whose 
“only constant things were pain and 
humor.” 

His experiences in New York, Arizona, 
Calilornia, and Europe are intensely 
interesting and often hilarious. A bache- 
lor until he was thirty-eight, he married 
a Norwegian girl hall 
“blessed with the 
Feast. of 


his age and was 


rn 
happiest. marriage 
Cana.” 


“Scully Circus,” as he 


since the Phe happy 
fondly calls his 
family, now includes five children and 
two grandchildren. During his writing 
career Scully has known many celebrities 
and his pungent comments on men and 
events are stimulating. Although he says 
he was for most of his life 


than 


“more re- 
Scully never 
lost sight of life’s real values and_ his 
deeply rooted Catholic faith was a touch- 
stone that never failed him. 


bellious religious,” 


The literary minded will be particu 
larly interested in Scully’s revelations 
concerning his part as a ghost writer for 
Frank Harris’ book on George Bernard 
Shaw. He 
glimpses of including Jimmy 
Walker. All in all, this buoyant book is 
an invigorating tonic. 


also. gives some revealing 


others, 


DOYLI 
YEAR OF DECISIONS 


Harry §. Truman. 
Doubleday. 


HENNESSY. 


596 pages. 

$5.00 
Anyone interested in a sharp picture ol 
the difference between dictatorship and 
democracy is invited to compare this 


December, 1955 


- 
» 


first volume of former President Tru- 
man’s memoirs and any of the recent 
books about Hitler. Quite likely, 


Truman made mistakes; but at 
cid he 


no time 


harbor any mistaken illusions 
the role ol the 


democratic 


about individual in the 
Viewing the 
war in Europe for the first 
that “this Is 
the work of a man who overreached him- 
self.” did; during his 
seven-plus years in the White House, 
he never confused himself with the great 


process. dev- 


astation olf 
time, his comment was 


Truman never 


office into which he had been so abruptly 
elevated by the death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


We can 
place his book in its proper niche as 


count on the historians to 


source material. — Its 


immediate inter- 
est to the average reader, one suspects, 
lies in its graphic portrayal of ‘Truman 
himself. He is a man, obviously, who 
believes that politics is a business to be 
learned and practiced as such. 
Probably the most arresting quality 
revealed is Truman’s ability to step up 
to a heart-rending problem, make his 
decision—and continue to sleep at night. 
He is no soul-searcher. 
work of a 


portrait, Harry 


To make short 
self- 
Truman is the possessor 


long and engaging 


of few, if any, of the uncommon qualities 
we associate with Wilson; 


but he does display a superabundance 


Lincoln and 
of those common qualities that in the 
long run must be relied on to keep 
the democratic process grinding along. 


MILTON LOMASK, 


WINTER HARVEST 


By Norah Lofts. 
Doubleday. 


347 pages. 
$3.95 

tale of 
Don- 
ner Pass fame inspired 
this novel about what 


The gruesome 
the Donners of 


such an ordeal of star- 


vation and despair 
might have been like. 
\ journey that begins 


hopefully for 





several 


Norah Lofts 


families 
concludes a year later after unbelievable 
suflering in the death of more than half 
the party, 

When a group of Conestoga wagons 
coincidentally meet at Fort Mason in 
the spring of 1846, the members are fired 
by the enthusiasm of Kevin Furmage 


pioneering 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
sg 


who possesses the map for a once tried 


shorter route through the mountains to 
California. Among those 
Mahitabel Smith 
of intelligence 

with her 


setting out are 

a God-fearing woman 
and ability who seeks 
family a 


farming; Nancy 


more tertile soil for 
Jurer, the self- 
who plans to estab- 


two 


selfish, 
indulged Madame 


lish herself and promising girls 


where her past failures will be unknown; 
Cordy Warren, unhappily married but 


determined after losing his newspaper 


through the scandal of an extra-marital 


affair to make a new start; and Dave 


Glenny, whose malicious egotism only 


serves to make the trials of the com- 
pany more intense. As for the a tual 
trip, it brought them eve increasing 


problems of storm, mud, illness, Indian 
attack, and cold finally, 
bound tor the sight of the 


until snow- 
wintel Ih 
Pass, they are reduced to starvation and 
Mahitabel, and 
Cordy became the support of the weak, 
while Madame 


cruelties 


cannibalism. Kevin, 


Glenny and Jurer 
under 


pressure. Winter Harvest isa memorable 


stooped to inhuman 


picture of heroism and depravity in the 
face of dire hardship. 
PAULA BOWES. 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


By J. B. Morton. 185 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
Tender and admiring reminiscences of 
hours and days in intimate association 
with Hilaire Belloc as a close family 
friend. Mr. Morton first met the great 


writer in 1922 when he was at the plen- 
itude of his literary 
delightfully of 
enriched by the 


power. He writes 


robust davs and nights 


lustv Bellocian delight 


in good wine and rousing choruses gaily 


trumpeted. He was sympathetically 
close in heart with the poet’s shocked 
sorrow over the death of his son Peter, 
who died in World War II as a Royal 
Marine: for it was as Peter’s dear 
friend that Mr. Morton had been wel- 
comed into the intimacy of the Belloc 
household at Kingsland. He was as 


1 


equally close to the household in the 


years of decline, although not for years 
if at all did Belloc speak of his nagging 
WOITY early as 
1932 that his memory had begun to fail. 

Mr. Morton’s memoit 
understanding 


Ronald 


when he discovered as 


underlines the 
truth in Monsignor 


Knox's eulogy in Westminster 
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| Books to give 
at Christmas 


“Will be 
read with profit 
by more than * 
one generation.” 


On 
Almost 
Everything 


By JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 


Here in permanent form are the best 
of Father Gillis’ famous SURSUM 
CORDA columns. Witty, learned 
and fearless, they are “an alert and 
informed critique of almost every 
phase of contemporary life, whether 
political, social, religious or apolo- 
* Archbishop Richard | 
Cushing. Imprimatur, Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman $3.00 





&ctic. _ 


A peaceful hero of the 
early American Church 





The Broken 
Snord 


By COVELLE NEWCOMB 


The inspiring story of Bartolomé de 
Las Casas, first priest ordained in 
America, Protector-General of the 
Indians, peaceful conqueror of the 


invincible’ Guatemalans. Teen 
ages and up. $3.50 


EL TRIS 
*& For Christmas give a copy of 
Chesterton’s FATHER BROWN 
OMNIBUS $4.00 


ES | LA RMR 
At all bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
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Cathedral when he said that the under- 
currents of Belloc’s mind were sad, that 
in his withdrawn private life he was by 
no means the tumultuously happy man 


of literary legend. In much the same 
way, the memoir tells us that it was his 
verse rather than his prose that the 


writer wistfully hoped might prove last- 
ing. 

Above all, Mr. 
trenchantly that the deepest foundations 
of Mr. 


of purpose were his profound Catholic 


Morton reminds us 


Belloc’s character and strength 


convictions, although he was of all 
men abhorrent of pietistic display It 
was the complete wholeness of his con 
the finite and infinite truth 
Catholic Faith that him, 

man whose natural temper was skepti 
cal, the Catholic polemist of 
Mr. Morton's book 


enables us to see the man plain in all 


victions of 
ol the made 
Preatest 
yesterday and todav. 
and in his en- 


his many-faceted glory 


dearing idiosyncrasies. He spares us the 
fulsome literary tribute that is all “light 
and sweetness Mrs. 


Ward.” 


and Humphry 


DORAN HURLEY. 


THE STORY OF MEDICINE 


By Kenneth Walke 
Oxford University. 


3/3 pages. 
S600 
This is an easily readable book which 


introduces the reader to the majority 
ol the great men in the history of medi 
Dr. 


Walker has presented these men “against 


cine True to his own promise 


the background of their own times.” 
Such a setting together with the inclu 
sion of humorous anecdotes has made 
the general tenor of the text a very 


agreeable one. 

The 
First, it takes the chronological devel 
opment of 


book has a_ two-fold approach. 
medicine in general. Sec 
ondly, it devotes some chapters to the 
individual specialties and the men who 
have made the major contributions to 
\s in every work of its kind there 
is some arbitrary choice by the author as 
to the relative importance and discus- 
sion he allots to various men. Generally, 
one cannot quarrel with his decisions in 


them. 


this regard, but it is unfortunate that he 
leaves a man such as William Osle1 prac 
tically unmentioned. 

To men of the profession the greatest 
revelation this book contains will be to 
know that many of the new discoveries 
of medicine have been so closely ap- 
proximated by men living centuries ago. 
For example, Pasteur “was far from be 
ing the first person to advance a germ 
theory 178). 

The book has is 
that it undercurrent of bit- 
terness which makes it appear at times 
almost as a polemic against the Catholic 
Church. The author's repetitious theme 
that the Church has always been the 
enemy of science and most especially of 


of disease.” (p. 
defect this 


carries an 


greatest 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


medicine makes his book considerably 
less objective. It is also a shortcoming 
that he chooses to philosophize consid. 
erably about a possible monistic explana. 
tion of the world and man. 


ROBERT P. ODENWALD, MD, 


TOWARDS EVENING 


By Mary Hope. 
Sheed & Ward. 


178 pages, 

$3.00 
Here is a really needed book and a fine 
example of Catholic idealism. 
cnt 


| he pres- 


brings us many. scientific or soci- 


ological studies of  geriatrics—written 


generally by theoretical young workers 


concerned chiefly with health, comfort: 
able housing, possible part-time employ 
ment, and agreeable hobbies for olde 
Now, in the 


formal entries of a journal, we have th 


people. varied and in 


very human approach of a high-souled 
and high-minded Catholic woman to the 
problems of age—which she knows at 
first hand from lives touching hers and 
feels drawing close to her own lile. The 
problems are many and she faces them 
with She remembers 
the sick and the well and the tired—the 
woman still lucky enough to feel needed 


realistic courage. 


by members of her family and the lonely 
ones who meet few smiles except those 
of the 
have found shelter. Rich herself in mem 


travel 


patient Sisters with whom they 


reading, in 
warm response to friends and childhood 
and natural beauty, Miss Hope remem- 


ories of and broad 


bers also the special faults of the old 
and their special sorrows, which both 
they and their younger companions must 
She 


become precious 


meet with a kind of special heroism. 
has what 


peac e—an 


found may 


assets) ol intimate familiar- 
ity with the New Testament, the saints 
and the liturgy of the Church, the com 
fort of evening Eucharist when morning 
is too difficult, and the knowledge that 
for those no longer able to right the 
world’s wrongs by act. becomes 
a duty and a delight. The 


of life which she pictures has 


prayen 
increasingly 
“evening” 
the beauty—both active and passive—of a 
clear sunset. 


KATHERINE BREGY. 


LIFE WITH MY MARY 
By Joseph A. Breig. 


Bruce. 


202 pages. 


$3.00 


As almost all Catholic 


readers know, Joe 
Breig is one of our} 
most prolific writers. 


\  newspaperman of 


many vears, his col- 


umns, occasional 
pieces, and books are 


virtually 





countless. 

This is the story 
his twenty-five years with his wife and 
growing family, and it is completely sin- 
cere. There isn’t a 


an Joseph A. Breig 


breath of forced 
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rably 


ming F cntiment in it. Since Mr. Breig’s out- 
7 jok is essentially a happy one, it may 
lana. surprise some readers to learn that 
this author has had more than _ his 
dare of hardships. He was forced to 


k o_O ED 
Saxq Share Your Faith 
jave Notre Dame and enter a depres- : OL are O Ur al 
sion world; his first child, a son, died 


ages, } birth; another child, a girl, also died; | 7 ” nm 
$3.00 - wife, Mary, was ill f£ F wes : t 
his wile, Mary, was ill for many years 
fine | witha thyroid condition. He knew pov- ive a Oo IC fete) S 
erty and disappointment. 






M.D, 




















pres- . 
soci- Yet he never despaired; perhaps he 
itten | was too busy helping others. In  Pitts- 
kers | burgh, his interest in a Catholic welfare LOVE DOES SUCH 
fort. | movement similar to Dorothy Day’s 
dloy House of Hospitality led him to open THINGS 
slder the doors of his home to derelicts. On 
a another occasion, he advised an inspired By Father Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
the but needy Irish priest ome his dream Stirring Christmas meditations by the 
uled | Hollywood. Father Peyton took his famed Trappist author. A. striking 
» the advice, and the rest is history. "te gS al ing d. ill d 
This book will inspire you, but you ¥ sound, See 
sie ; lage AER ith full-color masterpieces, beauti- 
and) Will not feel put upon. Joe Breig’s in- wit ‘ Pp ge 
The piration lies in his quiet, modest ex- | fully packaged in plastic slip case 
hem | 2mple. You will see him living with his | for the “special” gift. $4.95 
hers | Faith from day to day, asking the Saints | — 
the to intercede for the smallest favors, mak- 
wl ing gloom impossible by his hope, al- 
aes ways able to laugh at himself as a as LIFE WITH MY MARY 
hose others. RICHARD C. CROWLEY. By Joseph Breig 
an | Witty writer Joe Breig’s best book reporting on his twenty-five 
em. | MY LIFE FOR MY SHEEP | years of married life. Often glinting with humor, every moment 
"= By Alfre ch ; -" of this story is absorbing and heart-warming. $3.00 
y Alfred Duggan. 341 pages. 
ood Coward-McCann. $5.00 
en Described on the cover as “a biography K ’] I 
( “5 : o-. / J 
bi of Thomas a Becket,” this is in fact a \ i LL DIE LAUGHING! any 
rust | historical novel of the hybrid type \ By Joseph T. McGloin, S.J. OE) i os 
She originated by Robert Graves. The Laugh-provoking, illustrated “inside Mh 
ae author takes virtually all the characters ¥% story” of Jesuit seminary life overlaid 
iar: and incidents directly from historical with the serious aspects of becoming a 
an sources, inventing only details. His religious. The perfect gift for Jesuits’ 
onli own contribution consists of organiza- family and friends. $2.75 
ioe tion, interpretation, and description. 
PM. Mr. Duggan has already published a 


re short biography of Becket; My Life For THE THE 


My Sheep is his second treatment of 


mes 
a |B Ber | HILLS WERE LIARS _— PASTOR'S 
laa It is competent and respectful, ob- By Riley Hughes 
me servant and humorous, yet oddly tame. Imaginative, real CAT 
. ” . . 2 . ’ ‘3 
The truth—one recognizes it with a —— istic novel about 


and Other People 


slight shock—is that King Henry's quar- 





















GY. ‘ the post-atomic 
rel with Thomas of Canterbury was a age when civiliza- By Msgr. Edward Dailey 
rather dreary business, made  unex- tion has been al- ; : , 
pectedly tremendous by the martyrdom. most completely A priest vinsietiethiasiti tlie: 
aie Until then there was no hard-and-fast destroyed, show- human interest yarns about 
00 isue, and the Archbishop’s conduct ing — the the people he worked with 
was too devious to inspire much sym- Church still tri- in Chicago’s skid row and 
pathy. Historians have pieced together umphs over the their successes in co-operat- 
a fairly clear picture of his motives, : gates of hell. ing with God’s grace. 
| but Mr. Duggan’s picture is sometimes $3.25 $2.75 
far from clear. At the trickiest part of 
the story, he puts his hero more dis- 
iaosingdy in she wrong than _ historical At your bookstore 
honesty requires. 
: The latter half of the twelfth century THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ig was a complicated era. Henry's at- 212 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
nd tempt to control the Church can only 
in- be fully understood as part of a broad 
ed anticlerical movement which expressed Sy SS 
itself in various forms—the iiaedian ae 
N 
December, 1955 Please order your books from THE SIGN 63 
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i Christmas | 


inenlion on Holy Ground ;; 


By Robert Nash, S.J.—Written in his 4) 
inimitable, chatty, easy-to-read style, ,}* 
the author of the “Prie-Dieu Books” ") 
recounts his experiences and impres- , 
sions of a recent visit to the Holy *) 
Land. The work is highlighted by 4 
reverent reminiscences on the actual *)) 
nes that played sucha memorable 4¢, 


sce 





role in the life of Christ 1) 
Illustrated $2.75 “ly 

WM 

Garlic for P i 
arlic tor Pegasus ‘ 
The Life of Brother Benito de Goes, S.J. i) 
By Wilfred P. Schoenberg, S.J.— «|, 


Commissioned by his superiors to find ) 
the lost kingdom of Cathay, this Por- «4 
tuguese Jesuit lay brother set out on f} 
a fabulous mission that in its stark “ly 
factual outlines rivals the most ro- 
mantic cloak-and-daggerism of fic- « 
tion. Here is a story of high adven- *) 
ture across the Roof of the World; 
the saga of one of the greatest of all 
Central Asiatic explorers; the heroic “\ 
Jesuit who “sought Cathay and found fh 
eave ' 3.5 , 
DO avecncdtéwse sex hn ose $3.50 ) 


The Women of the Bible ‘ 


By Michael Cardinal von Faulhaber, “ly 
edited by Rev. Brendan Keogh, S.D.S. ‘) 
—In this book the author is chiefly “\y 
concerned with the women of today. fh 
He does not preach or merely point 4} 
out a moral; he is content that the ' 





portraits, as he draws them, should 4 
tell their own tale and drive home ", 

tester Owe BOOM... << o0cvevccs $3.50 r) 

+ 

. i) 

racetul Livin 
NM 

A Course in the Appreciation of the \ 
Sacraments “ly 
By John Fearon, O.P.—Basing his " 
approach on the theology of St. *) 
Thomas Aquinas, the author yet ¢ 

keeps his discussion of the sacra- NM 
ments within the range of the aver- ay 

age reader by employing a style de- ‘) 


lightfully punctuated with sparkling «4 
anecdotes, concrete examples, and 





pertinent comparisons A selection “ly 

of the -Spiritual Book Associates. 
$2.50 +| 

UM 

° ° ° “\y 

NM 

The Friendship of Christ ! 


By Robert Hugh Benson—A series of “\y 
sermons, simple and direct in their NM 
appeal, developing the many-faceted “ly 
theme of Christ the Ideal and Abso- fh 


lute Friend. The book reveals the “\y 
power, charm, and solid theological 1M 
impact of Msgr. Benson’s ascetical “ly 
MUI ateuuwcoaespacixsccen $2.75 |. 

i) 

‘i 

Cleanse My Heart i! 
Meditations on the Sunday Gospels ‘) 


By Vincent P. McCorry, 8.3.—Mean- 


ingful reflections on selected pas- 4% 
sages from the Sunday Gospels con UM 
taining inspiring lessons on the spiri- “y 


tual life. This book is a compilation 
of Father McCorry’s columns ‘‘The y 
Word,” which appeared originally in UM 
BONN ci spasccvocsavaccuce sah $2.75 “\y 
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heresy, for instance, and the “Courtly 
Love” fashion, and that queer cult of 
the Holy Grail which the Church so 
stubbornly disowned. There is plenty 
here for historical novelists 
capable of disentangling the threads. 
My Life For My Sheep provides a 
glimpse, but only a glimpse. 
GEOFFREY 


of scope 


ASHE, 





SHORT NOTICES 





PAPA’S WIFE. By Thyra Ferré Bjorn. 


305 pages. Rinehart. $3.75. <A_ bril- 
liant and successful preacher, Papa 
Pontus Franzon loves his wife Maria 


| devotedly despite the twenty-two years’ 


difference in their ages. He suppresses 
his longing for his native Lapland in 
order to rear their eight children in 
America according to young Mama’s 
wishes. 

One crisis follows another, some sad, 
some joyful. All are resolved subtly 


| and often humorously by Mama's great 


| own 


| conveniently to Mama’s. 


faith in God and in the rightness of her 
convictions. One cannot blame 
Papa if he sometimes wonders how God's 
will always happens to conform so 
But as long 
as his children grow in love and wisdom, 


| he is content. 








Contrived and sentimental as it is, 
this added spiritual dimension raises 
Papa’s Wife a notch or two above J Re- 
member Mama. 


CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT CON- 
FLICTS IN AMERICA. By John J. 
Kane. 244 pages. Regnery. $3.50. 


Dr. Kane, a Notre Dame sociologist, has 
tried to bring together all the causes of 
friction between American Catholics 
and their fellow citizens, with a view to 
analyzing each one and showing what 
admissions and concessions on either 
side may be necessary to bring peace. 
He manages to refute many slanders, 
while also drawing the attention of 
Catholics to several genuine scandals. 
It is important that books like this 
should be written, to keep the record 
straight. At the same time there is 
always the danger of minimizing vital 
distinctions in the interests of harmony. 
Dr. Kane often seems to be arguing 
that the Catholic way isn’t “really” 
very different the Protestant, or 
that Catholics are “really” quite virtuous 
by Protestant standards. This is an 
uninspiring sort of defense— and surely 
rather shallow. 


from 


A PIECE OF LUCK. By Frances Gray 
Patton. 248 pages. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 
A Piece of Luck is a collection of short 
stories done with high New Yorker 
Mrs. Patton’s world is just as 
Dixie and a great deal more agreeable 
than Faulkner’s, Caldwell’s, or Miss 
Welty’s. She writes with the discrimina- 


finish. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


“If reading Catholics cap 

allow themselves only one of the 
many fine novels published 

this year, The Ninety and Ning 
should be it” 

—The Catholic Wor 





NINETY 
AND 
NINE 


by Imre Kovacs 


Father Janos, 
Jesuit superior, 
finds in his faith 
the strength to 
fight the Com- 
munist tide that 
has swept over 
his beloved Hun- 
gary. As he pits himself against the 
country’s Number Two Red, a man 
from the same peasant background, 
the priest personifies the magnificent 
triumph of the Christian spirit in the 
face of imprisonment and barbarian- 
ism. Here is a*book that is an adven- 
ture to read, an experience to be re- 
membered. A perfect book for Christ- 
mas giving. $3.75 at all bookstores, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 153 E. 24 St., NY 10 




















When you dine on The 20th Century Limited 





you may have Sexton coffee. 

When you stop at a Greyhound Post House | 
for a snack, again you are served Sexton coffee. 

But you don’t have to be traveling to enjoy 
this exquisite blend of rich Maracaibo, winey 
Bogota and selected Mexican and Santos coffees. 
The fact that more than half a million cups of | 
Sherman Blend coffee are served every day 
means you can make this ambrosia beverage 
your good companion wherever you are. 


Quality Foods 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Sauare, Chicano. Ill. 
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THIS FALL THE HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
PRESENTS A DISTINGUISHED LIST OF CATHOLIC 
BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC READERS 


MARY MOTHER OF GOD 
Text by Henri Ghéon 


The finest single art book ever de- 
voted exclusively to the Mother of 
God which includes practically every 
famous Madonna from the early 
Roman and Byzantine representations 
down to Paul Gauguin’s Tahitian 
Madonna. 112 plates, 20 in full color. 
A superb Christmas gift. $10.00 


ST. PIUS X 
by Leonard von Matt 


A striking pictorial biography of the 
great St. Pius X. This new biographi- 
cal method combines both pictures 
and text to reproduce a great saint 
and his life and times. 200 pictures. 


$6.00 


Imprimatur. 


LUKE DELMEGE 
by Canon P. A. Sheehan 


“One of the finest works that the art 
of fiction has ever given to the 
world.” —Catholic World. With pro- 
found insight and great humor, 
Canon Sheehan tells the story of an 
Irish priest. A Thomas More Book 
to Live. $4.50 


CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT 
CONFLICTS IN AMERICA 
by John J. Kane 


One of the most eminent Catholic 
sociologists has written what is prob- 
ably the only thorough analysis of 
the place of American Catholics in 
the social, economic and_ political 
activities of the United States. 
$3.50 


Imprimatur. 


ANGELUS BOOKS 


An important new line of first-rate 
books on Catholic subjects at the uni- 
form low cost of $1.25. These are new 
books, not reprints, by well known 
Catholic authors. Each book is bound 
in stiff paper cover, varnished, set in 
large clear type, with standard for- 
mats throughout. In addition to the 
book illustrated at right, other titles 
to be included this fall are St. 
Bernadette, The Rhythm of Life, The 
Converts Handbook, Theology of the 
Apostolate, Mental Hygiene ‘and 
Christian Principles, and Ethics of 
Brain Surgery. 


















A SAINT OF THE WEEK 
by Desmond Murray, O.P. 


A concise, clearly written book on 
the lives of nearly fifty saints. Each 
life is followed by a practical lesson. 
Imprimatur. \\lustrated. $4.50 


TWO PORTRAITS OF 
ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
by Etienne Robo 


A dispassionate, critical study of the 
sometimes false legend that has 
grown up around St. Therese of 
Lisieux. Imprimatur. $3.00 


A PORTRAIT OF ST. LUKE 
by A. H. N. Green-Armytage 


From a careful reading of the 
Gospel and the Acts, the author 
makes a brilliant reconstruction of 
the personal and literary character 
of St. Luke. Imprimatur. $3.00 


BEYOND THE GLASS 
A Novel by Antonia White 


“One of the very best novelists of 
the day. Her place is beside Miss 
Elizabeth Bowen and Miss Compton 
Burnett.’— Evelyn Waugh. 

A novel that for sheer power and 
sensitivity surpasses any other deal- 
ing with insanity. $3.75 


CATCH US THOSE 
LITTLE FOXES 
by a Carmelite Nun 


A fine, deeply-perceptive record of 
a twenty-four hour day in the life 
of a Carmelite nun in a typical 
Carmelite monastery. Imprimatur. 


$1.50 





THE PRACTICE 
OF THE VOWS 


by L. Colin, C.S.S.R. 


Published last spring, this 
first class book on the vows 
of religious was immedi- 
ately hailed for its excel- 
lence. $4.00 
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the No. 1 
Catholic best seller 


Romano Guardini's 
masterpiece 


THE LORD 


i Of rele ltiescaemacc-tithc am 


— America 


A superb Christmas 


SURPRISING MYSTICS 
by Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


A study of the lives of unusual 
mystics ranging from the 12th 
century to the present day, by the 
outstanding authority in the field. 


Imprimatur. $3.75 


THE LAYMAN IN THE 
CHURCH 
by Michael de la Bedoyere 


The author emphasizes that every 
person is a full member of the 
Church, and every layman in his 
own way is a member of the Mystical 
Body. Imprimatur. $2.75 


PATRISTIC HOMILIES 
ON THE GOSPELS 
by Rev. M. F. Toal, D.D. 


An exhaustive study of the Gospels 
of the Sundays from Advent to 
Lent. Imprimatur. $7.50 


THE CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 
edited by Carl W. Grindel, 
C.M. 


Noted scholars of St. John’s Uni- 
versity in Brooklyn contribute essays 
endeavoring to clarify the signifi- 
cance of true freedom. $10.00 


THE MIND OF SANTAYANA 
by Richard Butler, O.P. 


A definitive evaluation and analysis 
of Santayana’s philosophical and 
literary writings by a scholar who 
worked personally with the philoso- 
pher for the last two years of his 
life. $4.00 





For Young Catholic Readers 
THE ANGEL WHO 
GUARDED THE TOYS 
by Doris Burton; illustrated 
by Mary Gehr $2.75 
DARING TO LIVE 
by Doris Burton $3.00 
THE LITTLE FRIENDS 
OF JESUS 
by Marcelle Auclair; illus- 
trated by Mary Gehr $2.00 


gift 





REGNERY COMPANY - CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 




















The inspiring 
C 
NEW Look 


by 
FULTON J. 


Sheen 


THINKING 
LIFE THROUGH 


Bishop Sheen’s latest book is 
a positive, personal message 
for everyone. In THINK- 
ING LIFE THROUGH he 
covers a variety of topics af- 
fecting us all—from_ the 
problems of day-to-day liv- 
ing to such vital concerns as 
world peace and juvenile de- 
linquency. He gives mean- 
ingful guidance and sound 
understanding to the prob- 
lems of alcoholism, the 
training of children and the 
meaning of love. 


He discusses the psychologi- 
cal effects of the Hydrogen 
Bomb, religion in Russia, 
and some needed changes in 
the United Nations. The 
laws of love in marriage, 
human passions, and self- 
expression are among other 
subjects illuminated. Here, 
indeed, is a book of wisdom. 
No matter what the subject, 
Bishop Sheen combines rea- 
son, understanding and faith 
—making his words a basic 
source of strength and spirit- 
ual hope for every reader. 


At all bookstores $3.75 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
"New York 36, N. Y. 
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tion and taste of a gentlewoman about 
growing boys and girls, married sisters, 
colored help, and an occasional husband. 

Her pathos is innocent of bitterness, 
nor is her sparkle metallic. She is an 
intuitive and skilled craftsman. Three 
tales are particularly effective: the rueful 
“Mothers and Daughters;” her fantastic 
“The Mimosa Blight” and a truly de- 
finitive statement on the Civil War re- 
fought when ladies meet in “Let It 
Rest.” 


LAST FULL MEASURE. By J. G. Ran- 
dall & Richard N. Current. 421 pages. 
Dodd, Mead. $7.50. At the time of 
his death in 1953, James G. Randall 
was generally recognized as the greatest 
\merican historical authority on Lin- 
coln. 
Mr. Current, Profes- 
sor Randall concluded his study of the 
Civil War President's 

Based on 


from his notes by 


the most careful research, 
Last Full Measure presents a friendly 
and respectful but not worshipful ac- 
count of Lincoln’s last months in office. 
It is not too much to say in the words 
of Allan Nevins that, “Not even 
shortest shelf of books on 
satisfactory which lacks this work. 

CONCEIVED IN LIBERTY. By Mar- 
shall Smelser & Harry W. Kirwin. 768 


nages. Doubleday. $7.50. This 
pag 


| cent addition to The Christian Democ- 


school 


| 952 pages. 


| fifth of Mr. Gunther's “Inside” books, | 
is timely, fascinating, and readable. 
\frica, covering a fifth of the earth’s 


| land 


racy Series will make many friends 
among history teachers in the Catholic 
secondary schools. It combines sound 
scholarship with a style of writing well 
suited for the the youthful 
reader without condescending to the 
poor reading ability of the average high 
student. Indeed, readers of all 
ages will find this a profitable guide to 
the nation’s past. 

The the Catholic 
American history 


mind of 


Church in 
is honestly and in- 
telligently portrayed. In 


role of 


the words ol 
the preface, “A Christian wisdom about 
human affairs permeate the 
book.” This been achieved with 
a high measure of success. 


was to 
has 


INSIDE AFRICA. By John Gunther. 


Harper. $6.00. This, the 


is a continent of tremen- 
dous complexities containing 198 mil- 
people speaking at least 700 
languages and living in societies rang- 
ing from the tribal to the urban. Mr. 
Gunther aptly characterizes Africa as 
“an exploding mass of yeast,” and that 
it is from the French troubles in Mo- 
rocco to the British in Kenya and the 
white man’s in the Union of South 
Africa. The wave. of nationalism 
sweeping the colonial world is bringing 


surface, 


lion 


In this final volume, completed | 


administrations. | 


the | 
Lincoln” is | 


re- | 
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Blarney Castle Products Co. 
BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 

























HOTEL 


Hawaiian staffed, the spell of 
Old Polynesia is perpetuated. In 
the heart of Waikiki, a half-block 

from the beach, theaters, 
shopping areas, restaurants and 
night clubs, each modern unit 
is complete with kitchenette, 
tile bath and dressing room. 


Write for brochure 
or see your travel agent 





WELLL 
ROSARIES 


for profit * gifts * as a hobby 
no experience needed 


Make Rosaries easily with our 
beautiful beads, chains, crucifixes, 
centers, etc. . . . for profit, gifts, 
or as a hobby. Sell our complete 
line of Holy Pictures, Medals, Stat- 
ues, Rosaries, Books, Novelties in 
your spare time — or as a profit- 
a able full time business. See how 
f% easy it is to start this fun-filled 
(@) hobby or money-making business! 
Send 10¢ for Large Illustrated 
Wholesale Catalog Today! 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
GREYLOCK CREATIONS 
Box 1048, Pittsfield 4, Mass. 
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Candlelight services, Pageants, use 


STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
WHITE PLASTIC 
Pipe lighted 
prism cut 
plastic flame. 
Color disc for 
colored lights. 
Used by some 
of the larg- 
est Colleges, 
Schools, 
Churches, 
Choirs. Com- & 
plete with 
batteries. ( 
$15.00 Doz. 
8” long. °% 
$18.00 Doz. 
12” tong. 
Sample $1.50 


Strayline 
63 Main St. 





Products Co. 
Dep't. F Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
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THIS IS A BOOK 


CHRISTMAS 


and these are some of the 
books most in demand: 


THE NUN 


by Margaret Trouncer 


The first complete life of St. Margaret 
Mary. A specially good gift for anyone with 
a devotion to the Sacred Heart $3.50 


A ROCKING-HORSE 
CATHOLIC 


by Caryll Houselander 


Caryll Houselander’s own story of the first 
half of her fantastic life $2.50 


SOEUR ANGELE AND THE 
EMBARRASSED LADIES 


by Henri Catalan 


Introducing the most attractive and be- 
lievable amateur sleuth in years $2.50 


HILAIRE BELLOC 
by J. B. Morton 
The fruit of thirty years friendship: a 
wonderful portrait of Belloc, brilliance, 
eccentricities and all $3.00 


SWIFT VICTORY 


by Walter Farrell, O.P. 
and Dominic Hughes, O.P. 


The book on the Gifts of the Holy Ghost 
which Father Farrell left planned and 
partly written $3.25 


TOWARDS EVENING 
by Mary Hope 
On the happiness of old age by an author 
who is experiencing it $3.00 


Order from The Sign or any Bookstore 


For new children’s books, see page 75: for 
More suggestions for grown-ups write to Teresa 
MacGill for our Christmas Catalog. All the 
address you need is— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
December, 1955 


Africa to a crest of great decisions in- 


| volving the Western world, Islam, and 


the Communist world. A_ gigantic 


| contest among all three is in the mak- 


| mirably 


While Mr. Gunther has no ready 
answers to give, he does succeed ad- 


ing. 


in surveying and stating the 


problems. He piles together a_ vast 
assortment of information, the result 
olf his travels and interviews. The 
| amalgam is a sweeping picture that 


| melodramatic. 


| style ranging 


ought to interest both the curious about 


Africa as well as those who want an 
eperating knowledge of the volcanic 
forces at work in that crucial battle- 


ground for the loyalties and wealth of 
an immense continent. 
THE SECOND MIRACLE. By Peter 
Greave. Holt. $3.00. In 
this multitudinous biography 
and autobiography we to 
read 
but the present book is a distinct and 


254 pages. 
day of 
might 
variety of 


seem 


have every contession, 


moving novelty. It the 
story of a modern leper, experiencing 
the first miracle of healing and the sec- 
ond of faith and peace. How the young 
Englishman, India, 
symptoms, 


often brings 


long resident in 


contracted his disease—his 
fears, memories, and the details of his 
treatment in a leprosarium conducted 
Sisters—all is told in a 
from the dramatic to the 

Not until the final 


chapter does the patient discover the 


by Anglican 


| convent chapel, and in it the momen- 


| with 


tous realization that “Only God can 
bring us home and He chooses His own 


way for the journey.” 


BISMARCK. By A. 
5. 


J. P. Taylor. 286 
pages. Knopf. $4.75. P 


Primarily for those 
a historical bent is this scholarly 


| portrait of the Iron Chancellor. At forty- 





Bismarck became Prime Minister. 
For twenty-seven years he remained in 
supreme power, uniting and unifying 
Germany. During this time he claimed 
to serve sometimes the king of Prussia, 
Germany, God; 
three own 


seven 


sometimes sometimes 
but all were cloaks of his 
will. Still, he was conciliatory, anxious 
for popularity and, in his own way, 
“high-minded.” By focusing on contend- 
ing political factions and the infamous 
Kulturkampf, Bismarck’s personality is 
unfolded in this stolid 
study. 


biographical 


THE MONGOL MISSION. Ed. by 
Christopher Dawson. Sheed & Ward. 
246 pages. $4.00. The “Makers of 


Christendom” series provides English- 
speaking readers with translations of 
great Christian historical documents, 
accompanied by introductions putting 
them in their context. The Mongol 
Mission covers an episode in the thir- 
teenth century, when Jenghis Khan and 
his successors overran most of Asia and 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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The readable new edition 
by HAROLD C. GARDINER, S. J., 
Literary Editor, America 


Next to the Bible, The Imitation of Christ has 
been for centuries a fountainhead of spiritual 
nourishment. This new version, based on the 
definitive Whitford translation, retains all the 
beauty and flow of the original but is com- 
pletely understandable to the modern reader. 
(A hardbound library edition is available at 
$2.50.) Image Book edition 65¢ 

Get this low priced, deluxe, pocket-size 
Image book today and see all 26 outstanding 
titles wherever books are sold. 


Buy Image Books 
Read Image Books 
Give Image Books 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





if & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
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FINE ROSARY AND CASE 
LOCKED BEADS OF BLACK |} 
COCOTINE, COMPLETE ; 
WITHCLEARPLASTIC & 
HINGED CASE EMBOSSED { 
WITH “MY ROSARY”’.CASE [ 
FITS PURSE OR POCKET. | 


Rosary made of soldered links 
silver plated and very strong 3 
22” long, with nickel plated | 
crucifiz and well-defined cor 
pus Rosary 
plete, ONLY 
pay postage. Sorry,noC.0.D.’s 


DEVOTIONAL GOODS CO. Dept. SR-1 
P.O. Box 12, Kensington Station, Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 


and case 


$1.00 


com- 
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_=~..And so the 
gold that the Magi 
brought to the First Christmas 


was made into a ring... 


And the ring has been handed down through 1900 years to our 
own time, transforming the lives of all who bestowed and re- 
ceived it. Here is the chronicle of the sinners and saints who 
have possessed it and have been possessed by it. A bold and 
imaginative story to read in the glow of Christmas and to 
remember forever. Just published, $3.75 


he Castle 
. and the Ring 


By C. C. MARTINDALE 









FAITH, REASON AND MODERN PSYCHIATRY 
Edited by Francis I. Bracetanp, M.D. Foreword by John LaFarge 
How theology and psychiatry together can help liberate the spirit of 
man. By 10 noted theologians, philosophers, anthropologists, and 
psychiatrists. $6.00 


WHAT THE CHURCH GIVES US 


By Rr. Rev. James P. Kecty and Mary T. Exuis. The fundamentals 
of the Catholic religion and the principal doctrines of the Church. 
Revealing and inspiring to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. $2.50 


.. And for the children 
MARY IS OUR MOTHER 


By F. R. Boscuvocet. A simple and beautiful book about the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, illustrated in color and perfect for Christmas giving. 


283 Ages 6-10. $2.00 





| P. J. KENEDY & SONS, New York 8 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


pushed across Russia into Hungary, 
They were prepared to be friendh 
toward what was left of Europe. The 
showed favor their Christian sub. 
jects, invited the Pope to send scholars 
into the Orient, and proposed 4 
Christian-Mongol alliance against Islam, 
Europe's 


to 


response was unfortunately 
The crusade never materialized 
a handful of Franciscans and 
Dominicans ever came to the Mongo] 


capital. 


feeble. 
and only 


However, they were courageous 
and observant men, and their reports 
miake interesting reading. 


FAITH, REASON, AND MODERN 
PSYCHIATRY. Ed. by Francis J. Brace 
310 pages. Kenedy. $6.00. This 
book is a stimulating contribution to the 
literature the 
between 

psychiatry, 


land. 
on inter-relationships 
the 
theology, 


existing disciplines _ of 
philosophy, _ psy- 
chology, and anthropology. Its authors, 
of whom there are eleven, profess to 
have as their goal the formulation and 
expression of some ideas as a 
further 


these mentioned fields. 


sort ol 


preamble to synthesis among 
As such the book 
is successful, but certainly it is far from 
definitive in such a discussion. 

have the intellectual 


background in theology, philosophy, and 


Those who 
medicine to appreciate the value of this 
book will certainly find it 
and provocative. It is 


interesting 
likely to 


not 
appeal to the popular reader. 


THE THAW. By Ilya Ehrenburg. 230 
pages. Regnery. $3.50. Comrade Ehren 
the Western World 
as a writer of great stature in the field 
ot Soviet literature, makes some startling 
observations the 
this dull 
piece of writing. 


burg, known to 


of life in 
ordinary 
It is not surprising 
that Ilya was attacked, quite bitterly, in 
Moscow literary 


Communist 


otherwise and very 


circles for his “bow 


geois deviation.” For this is a unique 
novel, especially coming from the “dean” 
of modern Soviet writers. 

Ehrenburg’s “thaw” is political and 
He has 


in the provinces 


social, as well as atmospheric, 


chosen a small city 


as his locale, and its regimented in- 


But he 


habitants as his protagonists. 
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is not writing of the formless workers, 
the faceless peasants, the great mass olf 


the Russian people. His puppets are 


on a higher level. They are doctors 
engineers, writers, dancers, and actors, 
and as the author sketches them, they 


mouth a variety of admittedly mild but 
nonetheless incorrigible criticisms — of 
their regime, their regimentation, and— 
faintly—their discontent. 

While we will look their criti- 
cisms as extremely mild, this novel writ- 
ten shortly after Stalin’s death, when 
it seemed that there would be a move 
toward convenient leniency in the Soviet 
did of 
| in Russia. That is the only claim to 


upon 


| orbit, arouse a storm comment 
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very popular 
series of 


cartoon books — $] 
80 pages each 


This brilliantly funny book of cartoons 
depicts two young nuns back at college. 
Laughs from cover to cover! 

Other favorite titles 
CONVENT BELLES MONSIGNOR 
SAINTS ALIVE ANGELS ABROAD 

If you order less than 3 books please 
add 15¢ a copy for mailing costs. 


ABBEY BOOKS Desk 1 
P.O. Box 405, Greenwich, Connecticut 


A NEW PRAYERBOOK 
Mary Speaks 
and ROSARY, both only $3 


“The Divine Possession’’ 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES. 


From the pen of Rev. Henry P. Thie- 
fels, C.S.Sp., and 35 years’ cateche- 
tical experience, a remarkably well- 
developed prayer book for all ages. 


Mary takes the soul of the child, the 
teenagee or the adult through the 
entire day. Lithographed in Italy; 
190 pages, 66 full-size colored pic- 
tures. Size 594" x 3%4". Deep blue, 
washable, plastic-coated fabric bind- 





ing; blue edges; matching blue silk 
ribbon, title stamped with non-tarnishable gold. 
MARY SPEAKS and the Black Cocotine Bead Rosary 


are only $3.00 complete. 
C.0.D.'s. 


DEVOTIONAL GOODS CO. Dept. S-1 
P.0.Box 12, Kensington Station, Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 


Gift FOR ALL CHILDREN 


The Blessings before and after meals--- 


We pay postage. Sorry, no 


A 


Exquisitely framed in rich 


antique ivory and gold plastics. 


Suitable for hanging on a wall or to 





stand on table or buffet. 


ENCOURAGE YOUR CHHLOREN ORDER A SET TODAY 


1 ape eq SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


OR YOUR MONLY IMMEDIATILY REFUNDED '! P| i 
a 


THE ROLAN Co. 
502 CHARLES ST. SHARPSVILLE, PA 





POCONO 


ATION or HONEYMOON 
MOU NT AIRY LODGE has EVERYTHING 
Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 60 Deluxe Cabana 
Cottages with television & private bath. Dancing 
and Entertainment Nitely in Beautiful ‘Club 
Suzanne.’’ Adjoining estate of Villa of Our Lady 
of Poconos. Seasonal Sports. OPEN ALL YEAR. 
en) Bklet. V—Honeymooners Bklet. B 


-\ Mount Airy Lodge 
{, MOUNT POCONO 29, PA. 
Phone: Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt. 
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| badly written and holding a minimum of 


| cipline 
| literature 





for it is basic- 
affair, quite 


make, 
aimless 


attention it 
dull 


can 


aly a and 


interest for the American reader. 





THE SCROLLS FROM THE DEAD 
| SEA. By Edmund Wilson. 121 pages. 
Oxtord University. $3.25. The origin 
and fate of these now famous manu- | 


scripts is the occasion for an appraisal 


| of their implications. 


and scientific dis- 
tell us 
hold 


origins 


Only time 


will 


truly 


what truth this 
the 


ol 


may for theological 
Christianty. 
that there 


identity 


literary 
Wilson 
continuity 
and the 


and 
But 
is a 


is already sure 


amounting to 
New 


and he has no special qualification in 


between them Testament, 


this field to say so. 

He sees an advantage for tolerance 
between Christians and Jews in that 
Christianity “should, at last be gen 


erally understood” as an historical ept- 


sode, not a divine revelation. 


He could have served that cause better 


than by repeating the acrimonies ol 


history, by citing Flusser’s cynicism and 


Dupont-Sommer’s sensationalism. 


THE LAYMAN IN THE CHURCH. 
By Michael de la Bedoyere. 111 pages. 
Reenery. $2.75. You are the Church. 
It is not something outside you, com- 
posed solely of popes, buildings, priests, 
and Sunday collections. You are the 
Church, and the Church is Christ. Do 
not, therefore, in your personal relation- 


ships and in your efforts to live a fuller 


Christian life ape the ways of those 
called out of the world. You are not 
called to be a sort of Roman-collarless 
priest, but to give witness to Christ | 
in the world with an authority and dig- | 
nity that is yours as a lay member of 
the Mystical Body. 

This is the direction we must follow, 
Mr. de la Bedoyere believes, in solving | 
the Church’s problems. If we do not 
follow him in every detail, the overall 
trend of his argument compels ow 
assent, and not merely because it is 


carelully based on orthodox principles. 
While not popular in its presentation, 
| this book is solidly written and will not 
fail to repay the effort it requires. 


| THE LOST WAGON. By Jim 
Kjelgaard. 305 pages. Dodd, Mead. 
| $3.50. A western this, but neither wild 


in the usual sense! Missour 
| farmer Joe Tower with his wite 
| children take to the well-traveled Oregon 

Trail breakdowns 


| provide the chief dangers for their lone 


} hor woolly 
and six 
where weather and 
wagon stocked with barely enough pro- 
An 


master of his team, 


| visions. expert muleteer, Joe is 
and him- | 


Emma has the foresight to pack | 
| her wedding dress for the probability of 


his family, 
| self. 
| 3 4 ; 

beautiful daughter Barbara’s needing it, 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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RUE 
: ¢ “HRISTMAS 


The 
Christmas 
gift for * 
the whole 
family 


FULTON J. 
‘SHEEN’S 


True Mean ing 
of Christmas 


With faith and feeling, 
Bishop Sheen tells the mov- 
ing and inspiring story of 
what Christmas and the 
Christmas season stand for 
— through the ages and for 
all of us today. Beautifully 
illustrated in color by FRITZ 
KREDEL 


At all bookstores $1.50 
McGRAW- HILL 


THE joe 
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A unique and beautiful 
volume to be treasured 
im every Catholic home 


The only complete presentation in Eng- 
lish of one of the most beloved Saints of 
the Church. In three splendid sections, 
magnificently illustrated: 1. St. Anne’s 
inspiring life story; 2. The presentation 
of her cult; 3. Poems, canticles and songs 
addressed to her. Imprimatur. 


ST. ANNE 


Grandmother of Our Savior 


By FR ANCES 
PARKINSON KEYES 


$5.00. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St.,N.Y. 18 
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MOTHER: Send for This! 






istakes Parents »2/ 

Etery parent should have this 

new book about child training 
It is free: no obligation. Simply 

REE aii. ms 

BOOK PARENTS ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 2712, Pieasant Hill, Ohio 











Covers all ages 
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CHANGING PLD O LEG 
ROOM USES lables 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD 
LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 


M 

SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specitications 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. § 
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HAND MADE to or 700 yee ) 
stians of Bethleher 2S 
nda s of rusader 1 
sar is truly worth ar 
mes sascha geste . A Certif 
cate fror the CHURCH OF 
rHE NATIVITY comes with 
each rosar deal 
for gift! Exception 1 5 
Value Mail « 


SPECIAL GIFT OFFER—4 for $9.95 Ppd. 
Not sold ORDER TODAY 


STEVEN’S RELIGIOUS IMPORTERS 
304-S Diamond St. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


in stores 





MADONNA VEILS 


In plastic case, carry 
in your purse 
Wear when visiting the 


Blessed Sacrament 


$1.00 p-p. 


P. 0. Box 41 Buffalo 17, N.Y. 


Price 














THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


“HAPPY MARRIED LIFE” ($3.25) 


by 
REV. L. M. DOOLEY, S.V.D. 


(Divine Word Missionaries) 
THE PERFECT! THE CORRECT GIFT! 
1. FOR THE ENGAGED 
2. FOR THE NEWLYWEDS 
3. FOR THE MARRIED 





MIRAMAR BOOK DEPT., 
ISLAND CREEK, MASS. 


Please send copy 
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copies 


which she does betore get settled 
in Oregon. In the his father, 
eight-year-old Tad, who hopes to meet 


they 


eyes ol 


| Indians on the way, nudges manhood 
| with the shooting of his first buffalo. 
| Regrets for the tax-and-mortgage-bur- 
| dened life they had to leave behind 
gradually disappear as eight self-con 
tained pioneers work, sleep, and love 


their way to the vast meadow and timbea 


land of the West. 

THE BRIDGE. Ed. by John M. Oéeste1 
349 
This well-documented symposium should 


reicher. pages. Pantheon. $3.95. 


do much to promote a better understand 


ing between Christians and Jews in a 
world ever more susceptible to slogans 


The 
I heology, 


and easy solutions essays, by ex 


in History, 
Art, 
maudlin, 


book 
caretul 


perts Scripture, 
but not 
shrill lt 


running 


and are compassionate 
but 
the 


who 


critical 
for 


nevel 


is a but tor 


the 


not 


reade1 is agonized by 


the paradox that has left Judaism with 


out its Christ, and Christians sometimes 


without a sense of their origins Lhe 
Bridge is Christ. “He may divide us,” 
says Fr. Duesberg, “but in our very 
quarrel, He unites us.” It is a divi 
sion that “can end only with the victory 
of the divine Legate, not with the 
collapse of one party. 


Justice here becomes indebted to the 
searching ol the 
“Protocols,” and olf _ the 
Finally Kr. Odesterreicher 
Seton University, 


analvses infamous 
NOvLOrLOUS 
Case, 


Hall 
congratulated. 


and 
his sponsor, are 


to be 


THE 


kane. 


SMILING 
314 
Boyd’s moment 
Stonewall 
sweep up the Shenandoah Pretty, 
chatty, teens, Belle had 
by craft and by charm learned the plans 
the Union 
Port Royal. 
Opposing 


REBEL. By 
Doubleday. 


Harnett 
pages. $3.95. 


Belle in history came 


during Jackson's victorious 
Valley. 


and still in her 


stationed at 
fire the 
the lines 
to inform Jackson and to help him add 
another She 
but spent so much time 
in the fetid prisons of Washington that 
further efforts little 
| Harnett T. Kane's fictional account 
| ol her exploits and her later romance, 


| though ponderous in style, 
| 


“invaders” 
the 
crossed 


ol 
Braving of 
armies, she 


victory to his skein. con 


tinued spying, 


hei 
Mr. 


were to avail. 


is historically 


accurate, painlessly educational, and 


always entertaining. 


THE CALL TO HONOUR. 
Charles de 
85.00. 


By Gen. 
Viking. 
himself a 
of sharp controversy, this 
will re 
a mixed reception. Be that as it 
readers will be to understand 
the motives that prompted the actions of 
France’s gallant if difhcult 
the World 
General de Gaulle’s story 


Gaulle. 
the 


319 pages. 


Since author is 


figure first 


volume of memoirs 


have 
may, able 
sometimes 


hero during early ol 


War II. 


years 





not 


| 1933 LANE’'S 24rn YEAR 1956 


BeauTiruLWFWi2-picture 
CATHOLIC ART 
CALENDAR .<:: 


Every Catholic Home : 
Should have it! 








IN FULL COLOR 


Size: 1342 x 8 in 
12 different pic- 
tures each appro- 
priate to its 
month 


Shows Saints’ Days, 
Feast Days, Holy Days 
and Abstinence Days. 
Or... get this calendar FREE when you buy 
our $1. box of 14 exquisite Catholic Christ- 
mas Cards. Sent to you postpaid 

NO C.O.D. THIS OFFER U. S. ONLY 


Free Catalog of Devotional Art 


LANE 


Division 2E, ESMOND, Rhode Island 
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“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 
and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 





gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 
ages, and does social work 


MISSIONARY sais OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
- O. Box 1858 TS 
| New Street and eo. Road Paterson, New Jersey 


MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 

PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 








For Information Write: 
MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 
8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 











MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and to Benedictine 
and foreign missions may write 
for nformation to 

Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, 





apostolic work according 


ideals in home 


Nebraska 





THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s aflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y 
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Announcing ... 


The PEOPLE'S HYMNAL 


The hymnal you've been waiting for 


THE IDEAL CATHOLIC SONG BOOK 


Edited by the 

Hymnal Committee 

The Theological College 
Washington, D. C. 


With complete 
ecclesiastical 
approbation 





Every Catholic can now reap the benefits of several years 
of concentrated planning and research to assemble the 
ideal hymnal for congregational use. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES! WRITE NOW 


World Library of Sacred Music 
\V/ To obtain the best hymns available every possible source has 1846 Westwood Ave. 


been exploited—old and new, national and foreign, Catholic Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


and Protestant. 
Please send me at once the new, 
recommended Catholic PEOPLE’S 
\/ Every selection has met rigid standards for: Precision in doc- HYMNAL (words and music) complete 
‘ s . : : ° in attractive spiral binding. 

trine. Honesty of devotion expressed. Clarity and dignity of 
: - . , losed. Send postpaid 

text. Simplicity and beauty of music. C} SRRB onetons 7 

(0 Send C.O.D. plus charges 


\/ The People’s Hymnal is arranged according to the liturgical 


: aie Name ....cccccccccccccccccsececccesssceseeesese 
year. Every season and major feast is included. 
e P . ‘i i CREE ss ik hdcceesccctecctesereeecoctcoctaecesrees 
\/ Designed for congregational use, this hymnal is being produced 
for bulk sale—minimal cost to you. TE a Oe ROR EEE E ETT en ee 
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. - * only supplements the published Memoir; BR 
Buil of other wartime leaders, it provide 

: 00 ae8 much new information such as the bac. 
ground of the disastrous attack op § | 


| Dakar. write for 
Pp ronger Ps This first volume carries the ston Cy 


up to the middle of 1942. Eloquent 
written, it is an important part of the | ~ 








essin 7 days or money back! war record. - 
If you feel weak and run-down, it may be THE LOST SHEEP. By Henry Ame 
due to what doctors call iron-deficiency Bordeaux. 130 pages. Macmillan. $2.95, 
SeRee" oF, on other words, Tired Blood. Since Mr. Bordeaux is a member of the 
If that’s dues trouble, take GERITOL, the I'rench Academy, and the author of over Rk 
fast-acting, high potency tonic that builds up . ae TS ae oe a 
Tired Blood and helps you feel stronger fast! proniheynengoendergrtagrivng —- 


city of the story and the plain style in 


In only one day, GERITOL iron is in your which it is told are the result of de. 


bloodstream carrying strength and energy to 




















every part of your body. Tastes good, too! liberate intention rather than lack of Sor 
ability. For the book itself is extremely a 
Two tablespoons of fast-acting GERITOL eel wienia o Uieil of mene isle 
contain twice the iron in a pound of calves’ short anc ee * oe I oe ~ nal 
liver. Get GERITOL, liquid or tablets, at novel form, an extended fable, in which 
your drugstore. Feel Stronger Fast—within the adulterous wife of a stern French am 
7 days—or your money back! peasant returns home, repents, and 
finally, through the efforts of a Carthu- ’ 
GE RITOL sian monk, gains the forgiveness of her 
husband and neighbors, just before she wi 
LIQUID or TABLETS for TIRED BLOOD herself dies. Mr. Bordeaux’ theme is tin 
cote = a 2 2a ss C*d}sSeeilll:s intentioned, but his treatment is yo 
so artless that the book is not inspiring, : 
é : on 
but simply dull. Hawthorne, in Hester : 
Prynne, lifted a similarly fallen woman tic 
ee to classic heights; Mr. Bordeaux, on the de 
° \| | other hand, never really breathes life 
enjoy into his female, and the reader, to the 
| very end, remains untouched. 
“a masterpiece of suspense” ” 
John McManis, Detroit News | RED SHOES FOR NANCY. By Marg. be 
“the suspense story of the year” | gucrite Hamilton. 224 pages. Lippincott. fc 
Portland (Me.) Telegram $2.95. There is probably nothing more 
6a refreshingly different book” difficult to understand and accept than P 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin | the birth of a deformed child. Nancy 
“a thrilling suspense novel” | Hamilton was born with an incurable, 
Catholic News (N. Y.) | rare disease, called lymphohemangioma. oe 
| Today, at the age of twelve, she has had © 
THE FIVE DEVILS (OF KILMAINHAM over forty operations, including the t! 
| amputation of two fingers and both legs, y 
By Esther Morgan McCullough | sits in a wheelchair, practices on her , 
“It belon : in the same genre that Mauriac and Graham Greene in-|] | sagan — a ah aS y 
vented: he Mystery op capital M, which inveives both ‘the Devil She wears full skirts to conceal the grad- ) 


and the Hound of Heaven as off-scene movers” (Donald Demarest, The 
News, Mexico) .. . “terrific story-telling” (Arthur Sheehan, co-author, 
| Pierre Toussaint) . . . “Miss McCullough weaves a wondrous spell” | 


ual enlargement of the upper part of 
her body that the disease is gradually 
causing. 















































° } L 
(Victor P. Haas, Omaha World-Herald). Sit, iii aelieien tall 
moe ; es Nancy’: , 
oS.9% - your heoksclier’s ond — Nancy was born, tells Nancy's story of ‘ 
COLEY TAYLOR, INC. Publishers Porter's Landing, Freeport, Maine | a courage and faith that was often | 
Petters tin Senna ae ees greater than her own and that brought | 
Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood YOU CAN WIN SOULS them both into the Church. In some ) 
a Se arene young on a nn in Sen Siete on & aoe ways this is an intolerably cruel story, 
re ous t it a ed- 4 8! Mission- . ) > . es ae 
ueational activities. We work as: Kindergarten, ary Sister, nursing, So- but in the only way that matters it is a 
primary, industrial, commercial, and ig cla ce, eac awe ie a smear tees 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; catechism, In U. 8, @ prayer of Joy and thanksgiving for the 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- Okinawa. Age 16-30, infinite love of God. Read it and never 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle Write: . mi 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions | Mother Mary Angela, F MSI, complain again. 
Please write to: her Superior Seneiiere of Mary, 
Prect: } Health of the Sick, i 
eee Rigas Sograns, FO. Box 6, | Le vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N.Y, BROTHER NICHOLAS. By George 
Se RE ane Lamb. 191 pages. Sheed & Ward. } 
DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY $2.50. In giving us the life of St. 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL Nicholas of Flue, the author has avoided 
offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls . itfalls . e are anv 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave the Pitfalls that have snared many .& 
all and follow L may find peace and happiness (in 2 life dedicated to God. The Sisters hagiographer; he has stayed with known, 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. . er ie He ues si biec 
Gponeees, a + we J of Se Send for descriptive literature to historical facts and ee ne ” wisi f q 
oy A i 4 SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY tive, terse, albeit compelling account 0 
wae ba cad ccnndbone Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri the fifteenth-century hermit who was 
De 
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MONUMENTS | nationally regarded as a saint even while The G ' ' St 
an Shipped Direct to You » live 
Moir; BROWN mie Caaasente - he lived. 7 reares ory 
OVides G imo Rook my “/ - Brother Nicholas has been called the E T Id 
senuine Rock of Ages Gramites . . ; . 
back. Full Price From $29.75 | savior of his country and the father A) ae) 
k on | oe | of modern Switzerland, a reputation 
wite for free Catalog. As Low as $10.00 Down | which springs, in part, from his counsel 
Story HARWOOD MSHIENT OS. Best. 599 | and wisdom which formed the Stans 
‘E597 Sth Ave. ow Ver isan eT, nti d for i fas as a | ro | d 
lently a id | Convention of 1481. For it was as a re apte 
of the — result of this alliance that civil war 
| was averted; the constantly warring can- tel g Feltlate 
tons became peaceable after centuries 
Tenn Among those of savagery, and the unity of the Con- ra-Yelel-1 45 
$2.95, federation was preserved, even to the Es 
of the present day. , 
Over | . THE > 
mpli THE LIFE OF ST. LOUIS. By John 
“th | of Joinville. 306 pages. Sheed & Ward. 
f de $3.75. This latest entry in the “Makers 
k of Someone has well said that it of Christendom” series, edited by 
} as | ; 
‘mely : 5 hich d Christopher Dawson, has perhaps the 
le in is a poor will which does not widest interest of any. When St. Louis 
vhich name Our Lord Jesus Christ went on the Crusades he had a remark- ‘ p< 
-ench among its beneficiaries. ably observant and sympathetic com- fa 
and panion in John of Joinville. What tol 1eS rom 
rthu- : | John saw in the warrior saint in Six 
f her Whatever you have you years of battle is the heart of this book. the Life f 
> she owe to Almighty God. It is fit- The editors have added  Joinville’s O 
1e is ting that gratitude prompt “Credo” as well as a few letters to their 
nt is ' id eowinaay modern English translation. For the 
r > assistance : typ : ; 
ring pe ee peers : scholar there is a critical introduction 
an one or more of those institu- and a well-annotated text. For the 
i i i \ing- average reader, an engaging if not al- 3 
man tions promoting His King average reader, an engagi 
the dom upon earth ways easily read version of the standard by APRIL OURSLER ARMSTRONG 
life P life of one of the most colorful saints Never before has all the 
th | in the Church's calendar. drama and wonder of Jesus’ 

; Let Our Divine Lord be life been so magnificently 

ta : Se sue captured for modern youth 

among those specially remem- HITLER. By Otto Dietrich. 277 pages. as in these stories that Vivid- 

fare * Regnery. $3.95. The author, Hitler's ly convey the reality of Jesus 
arg: bered when the hour comes cae apebcatigpnr se 1943-45 and His times. 

cott. chief of press relations from 1943-45, Too often, says the author, 

nore for you to leave all that you offers this study as “source material” pes and girls are — a 

Ree a ce oni oH § sickly-sweet picture of Christ 

than possess. lor future historians. ‘They will find and turn away before they 

ancy it useful. It parts company with most —- the golden adven- 

} ‘ oe eh about the who, ture of His life. In this rev- 
ible, a ol the current notions about th erent and appealing book, 
yma. ‘ what, and why of Hitler, including one April Armstrong writes of 
had glory, and for the support of notion so firmly imbedded that the pub- pores 3 ag pce ningun 

‘ . ° ° . : Rei —# ~ ° Thair —as ey 
the those laboring in His vine- lishers are unable to shake it off. Their worked and laughed and 
. i : facket. blurl scribe itler as the played with the Master. She 
legs, yard. suggest that this definite | jacket blurb describes Hitler s h en pated rip psc gn 
her ; Be ‘ed product of the moral and_ spiritual the Bible wherever possible 
oe provision be embodied in | emptiness of the German nation. Die- and from her exciting pages 
rad. your last will: trich says no. The blame, he says, is ee boy ie etd 
t of not the Germans’, but “Hitler’s alone. a to love. 
, ‘icti > de i i , lustrated in color 
ally I hereby give _ bequeath | A victim of the demonism of his own dismaanl. tals Incas boa 
ee I nature, Hitler was not only their leader, some book’ is a perfect gift 
fore to Fasstonist Missions, Inc., a | but their seducer.” His excesses, accord- oe readers 9 and up. 
of cor poration organized and ex- ing to Dietrich, were not the product sya gender ri where- 
ften isting under the laws of the of his surroundings. They were his | imprimatur 
ght ( Senta of Say ey Seapeeee | own. It was not bad advice that im- | 
yme . sie | pelled him to subject the Jews to in- | HEAR OUR PRAYER 
sail of ........(8 ) dollars, and | describable cruelty, but his own  soul- Edited by Sharon Banigan 
Pa See eo ee : eautiful, simple prayers for 
is a I further direct that any and ; COnsSUuMINeg hatred. He instigated the — occasion, with lovely il- 
. atrocities, *rsonallv rvisec p Ae ustrations in color. For ages 
the all taxes that may be levied ie €s, personally supervised many | 5 and up. ONLY $1 
ver his I : I ll | of them, and called on the carpet those | 
upon this bequest be fully advisers who tried to stop him. He | HEAR OUR GRACE 
paid out of the residue of my had no desire to conquer the world; Edited by Sharon Stearns 
rge estate. he was a provincial incapable of so sikn ta cer Gor Poem 
rd. ‘ large a concept. His goal was to isolate graces of charm and simplicity, 
St. | 5 with color illustrations. For all 
" Europe from the world and dominate children 5 and up. ONLY $1 
le : hicense 3 SS Ihe ed Le 
Uni : it. Inhe rent in his life story, as painted | GARDEN CITY BOOKS, Garden City, N.Y. 
a Hk NIG nion City here, is an awful irony—the fact that “ = 
she New Jersey in our wicked times the Devil should | IF & WHEN You Move 
eC : | Please Remember to Send 
je have had to stoop so low to find the | Your Old AND New Address 
of man to do his dirty work. to THE SIGN 
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Christmas and Children’s Books 


by ANNE THAXTER EATON 


“e OOR children,” said the father 
of two little girls, “they haven't 
been anywhere.” How wrong he 

was, for though his little daughters had 

never taken a sea voyage, nor journeyed 
by train across the continent, they had 
visited many lands, they had seen won- 
derful sights, they had come to know 
boys and girls in other countries and in 
other parts of their own. For they were 
growing up in a book-loving home and 
they could read and 
before, for there was plenty of reading 
aloud, many were the journeys they had 
taken by means of the printed page. 

The book lover of any age finds innu- 

merable 


as soon as even 


before him, 
the 


roads 


roads 
other remotest 

their that lead 
back into the past and also that “bonnie 
road, that winds about the fernie brae,”’ 
the road that Thomas the Rhymer took 
with the Queen of Elfland, one that a 
child discovers in fairy tale and legend. 
The books that a child finds beneath the 
Christmas tree are passports for happy 
journeys. 

The picture-story book of today makes 
even the young child a traveler. This 
year we have two fine Columbus books, 
each excellently illustrated. Columbus 
by Ingri and Edgar Parin D’Aulaire 
(Doubleday $3.00), in brightly colored 
pictures text suitable for 
seven-to-ten-year-olds, tells in some detail 
of the four voyages of Columbus; The 
Columbus Story by Alice Dalgliesh 
(Scribner $2.75) is a briefer and simpler 
text which Leo Politi has illustrated in 
soft, rich colors that catch the atmos- 
phere of the Spain Columbus left and 
the dark blue seas he sailed. In The 
Story of Noah’s Ark (Garden City $2.50), 
Tony Palazzo in 
pictures has drawn with delightful 
animation a still earlier voyager and 
the animals that accompanied him. Hans 
Fischer has made the gayest of gay 
that perennial favorite 
The Travelling Musicians from Grimms’ 
Fairy Tales (Harcourt $3.00). Tao 
Yashima in Crow Boy (Viking $2.75) in 
a brief text and pictures that glow with 
color tells in dramatic and touching 
fashion of a shy little boy ignored by 
his schoolmates until an understanding 
teacher 


stretching 
roads to lands, to 


corners of own, 


and in a 


full-page colored 


drawings for 


much Crow 
Readers who last year 
made the acquaintance of Louise Fatio’s 
The Happy Lion, and also those who 
now the first 


shows them how 


Boy had to offer. 


meet him for time, will 
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welcome The Happy Lion in Africa 
(Whittlesey $2.50) in which this amiable 
beast his 
jungle in a 


adventures in forest 
brief text and dis- 
tinguished drawings in color by Roger 
Duvoisin. Marie Hall Ets in Play With 
Me (Viking $2.50), with the same under- 
standing and sensitive feeling for child- 
hood the Forest, de- 
scribes a little girl who wanders into a 
meadow and, 


pursues 
and 


she showed in Jn 


eager for a_ playmate, 
tries to catch the little animals she sees, 
finding at last that it is only when she 
sits down quietly by the pond that they 
will come to her. In the drawings her 
eagerness and inquisitiveness and her 
disappointment are very real, and her 
joy, so clearly shown in her expression 
when one by one the animals join her, 
makes a happy ending to a lovely child- 
like book. Dancing in the Moon, Count- 
ing Rhymes by Fritz Eichenberg 
(Harcourt $2.25) is an engaging book 
of nonsense in rhymes and pictures com- 
bined with numbers, “One raccoon 
dancing in the moon; Two moose scar- 


ing a papoose,” and so on up to twenty. 





Four-and-five-year-olds laugh delighted) 
and learn to count. 

One of the season’s most charming 
books is Mouse Chorus by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth (Pantheon $2.00), a small, 
beautifully designed volume with verses 
describing the busy, miniature mouse life 
going on behind panelling and in the 
fields. Genevieve Vaughan Jackson's 
delightful drawings, printed in brown, 
are interwoven with the verses on every 
page. Miss Coatsworth has a sympathetic 
liking for the mouse people and her 
verse with its light touch and delicate 
tripping rhythms matches the tiny 
scurrying folk of whom she writes. For 
readers of any age. 


Fairy Tales 


Folktales and fairy stories belong 
especially to the Christmas season when 
wonder is in the air, and this year 
brings us some finely imaginative books 
for the eight-to-twelve-year-old. Hester 
and the Gnomes by Marigold Hunt 
(Whittlesey House $2.50) is a delightful 
tale about the gnomes who come to the 
upper world when the digging of a well 
cracks the their river tunnel. 
Luckily they are discovered by Hester, 
an understanding little girl, and luckily 
Constance the cat, since cats and gnomes 


roof of 


speak similar languages, can act as inter: 
preter. Before long the gnomes settle 
down in a hollow tree, supplied by 
Hester with articles from her doll’s house 
suitable for their housekeeping. The 
tale has all the consistency of a child's 
imaginative make-believe, and eight-to- 
ten-year-olds will find delight in the 
gnomes and their miniature housekeep- 
ing. The Borrowers Afield by Mary 
Norton (Harcourt $2.50) can be read by 
itself, but readers of The 
the first book about these fascinating 
small folk who live by using the small 
articles lost by human beings, will be 
happy indeed to find what happened 
to Pod, Homily, and Arrietty when they 
were driven out of their quarters in the 


Borrowers, 


old house and struck out across the 
field to seek their relatives and a new 
home. In The Children of Green 
Knowe by L. M. Boston (Harcourt 


$2.75), real life and fantasy mingle when 
a small boy “called Tolly for short" 
comes to stay in an old English country 
house with his great grandmother who 


tells him stories of the children who 
lived there long ago. These children 


become very real to Tolly, and_ the 
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reader, too, as he follows this sensitive, 
imaginative story, finds himself half be- 
lieving in the mysterious and beautiful 
happenings at Green Knowe. The 
Wonderful Lamp by Max Voegeli, 
yanslated from the German by E. M. 
prince (Oxford $2.50), is a spirited tale 
that successfully re-creates the world of 
the Arabian Nights. Ali, a beggar boy 
of Bagdad, believes the story of Alad- 
din’s lamp and goes in search of it. Ali, 
brave, cunning, and engaging, is a thief 
at first but mends his ways when he hears 
that “no thief will ever find the lamp.” 
He is thoroughly tested in all kinds of 
dangerous adventures until as the plot 
unravels he finds not only the lamp but 
a princess and his real station in life. A 
fresh, original story with admirable 
illustrations by Felix Hoffmann. 


Stories of Real Boys and Girls 

Stories of real people can be as absorb- 
ing as a fairy tale, and girls from nine 
to twelve will enjoy Mary Florence, The 
Little Girl Who Knew Abraham Lincoln 
by Kathleen S. Tiffany (Dodd $2.75), a 
story based on fact. Mary Florence grew 
up on a farm near Gettysburg in Civil 





heard 


War years. She the boom of 
nearby cannon, her own home 
raided, a young Rebel soldier sought 
refuge on the farm and Mary Florence 
learned that there are two sides to 
every question. War time though it 
was, there were many good times with 
friends and cousins for Mary Florence 
and the excitement of an older sister's 
wedding. Finally came the day she 
would never forget, when she heard 
Lincoln speak at Gettysburg and talked 
with him afterward. <A_ well-written, 
warm-hearted story that gives an excel- 
lent period picture. Philomena written 
and illustrated by Kate Seredy (Viking 
$2.75), is the story of a young Czechoslo- 
vak peasant who goes to Prague to find 
a long-lost aunt. While she kept her 
eyes and ears open she worked as a 
maid under a_ succession of proud 
mistresses, cooks, and haughty 
butlers. But Philomena’s courage never 
fails. In the midst of difficulties and 
sometimes downright injustice she con- 
tinues to be her kind and lovable and 
honest self and in the end everything 
comes right. Children will enjoy this 


was 


cross 
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engaging, unusual heroine and _ the 
author’s lovely pictures. Big Little 
Island by Valenti Angelo (Viking $2.75) 
is the story of a war-orphaned Italian 
boy adjusting to life in New York City. 
The kindly wisdom of his uncle and 
aunt, the happy Italian-American family 
life, the good food (the uncle was a 
baker and the aunt a superlative cook) 
go far to make Lorenzo feel at home, 
but perhaps his cousin Peter, so typically 
an American boy, with his slang, his 
friendliness, his casual way with diffi- 
culties, his ingenuity in thinking of 
things to do, helped most of all to make 
Lorenzo feel a part of his new country. 
The author has once more written a 
story filled with affection for the city 
he loves and has illustrated it with 
beautiful drawings. Michel of Switzer- 
land (Watts $2.50), the third book in 
Peter Buckley's Around the World To- 
day books, reads like a story. Illustrated 
with remarkable photographs and 
written out of friendly relationship with 
the people among whom he worked, the 
book will fulfill the author’s purpose of 
helping to give American children a 
friendly understanding of a child in 
another country. 


Adventure 
As boys and girls grow older, ad- 


venture stories take an_ increasingly 
prominent place in their reading. 


Robert DuSoe’s Only the Strong (Long- 
mans $2.75) tells of a fourteen-year-old 
boy in Baja, California, who takes over 
the mining operations when his father 
is injured. Through his fearlessness and 
determination, water comes again to 
the valley and, better than the meager 
gold mine, the rancho he loves once 
more green. Along with the 
lively incidents of the tale, we are aware 
of the young hero’s growth in maturity 
and wisdom. In A Candle for Our Lady 
(Bruce $2.00), Regina Victoria Hunt 
takes her readers back to the times of 
Henry VIII, telling how a brother and 
sister bravely carry a candle to the 
shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham, a 
journey made still more dangerous 
when they try to rescue a friend im- 
prisoned by Cromwell's orders. But 
they know their prayers are answered 
when the King listens to their petition, 
releases their friend and a_ happier 
future is promised. 

In the wilds of Brazil’s mission terri- 
tory Miguel and Pedro and their fami- 
lies, Raymundo and -his old mother, 
live on the edge of the jungle sur- 
rounded by hostile Indians. What life 
is like under constant threat of Indian 
attacks, how the two families make the 
dangerous journey to San Antonio that 
José may make his first communion, 
how they barely escape with their lives 
on the return trip, is told by Father 
Lambert Bartels in Jungle Arrows 
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BOOKS 


FOR CHILDREN 


Slightly older than the lady above 


TWENTY TALES 
OF IRISH SAINTS 


by Alice Curtayne 


Gay tales of the early Irish saints. Patrick, 
Brigid, Columcille, Finbarr, etc., and their 
adventures, miracles, and friendships with 
angels and animals. 40 drawings by 
Johannes Troyer. About ages 8-12. $2.75 


THE WOLF 
by Mary Harris 


St. John Bosco’s mysterious gray ‘wolf’ 
comes to the aid of three children and 
their grandmother who are snowbound in 
their farmhouse. Illus. by Veronica Reed. 
About ages 8-12. $2.25 


MASTER ALBERT 


by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 


The story of Albertus Magnus, his boy- 
hood, and his life as a priest, scientist, 
and teacher, will be of surprising interest 
to children. Silhouettes by the author. 
About ages 11-15. $2.50 


CHRISTIANS COURAGEOUS 


by Msgr. Aloysius Roche 


Stories of people who showed particular 
bravery in the service of God and His 
Church, among them the missionaries who 
risked their lives in the East and Damien 
the Leper. Drawings by Antony Lake. 
About age 12-up. $2.50 


Order from The Sign or any bookstore 


For a complete catalog of our children’s books, 
write to Teresita MacGill oat 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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The 
WINDEATT 
Book Shelf 


All by 


Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
GIFTS FOR TEEN-AGERS 
Mission For Margaret 


The story of the Sacred Heart and how 
the Nine First Fridays began. $3.00 


Pennies For Pauline 
There was a girl in France named Paul- 


ine Jaricot who got the idea of saving 
pennies for the Missions. $3.00 


The Children of 
La Salette 


Our Lady appeared to two children at 
La Salette about 100 years ago. 2.50 


The Parish 
of Ars 


Give this to a boy to encourage him in 
a Vocation to the Priesthood. $2.00 


Priest 


The Medal 


How Our Lady brought us the “Miracu- 
lous Medal.” $2.00 


The Children of 
Fatima 


Any boy or girl would appreciate this 
book. $2.00 


David and His Songs 


King David, warrior, king and poet. A 
fine story for boys. $2.00 


Little Queen 
This book will bring a girl to think 


about becoming a nun. The story of the 
Little Flower, St. Therese. $2.00 


Little Sister 
Another inspiring story for a girl— 
Blessed Imelda of Italy. $1.50 
The Man on Fire 
A book for a real boy—St. Paul the 
fiery Apostle. $2.50 
My Name Is Thomas 
St. Thomas Aquinas tells this story of 
himself. $1.25 
Our Lady’s Slave 


Every boy or girl who reads this book 
about St. Louis De Montfort will have 
a deeper devotion to Our Blessed 
Mother. $2.50 


At your bookstore or 


Grail Publications 
Room 19 


St. Meinrad Indiana 
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| (Bruce $2.95). Here are brave men and 
women and children made braver by 
their faith, and in Padre Alberto the 
author has drawn the portrait of a 
devoted priest. In The Exploits of 
Xenophon (Random $1.50) we have 
a splendid adventure story from the past 
which Geoffrey Household has adapted 
from a Greek General’s own account 
of how, after Cyrus the Persian was 
killed, he small force a 
thousand miles through hostile territory 
until they reached the sea and safety. 
Harriet Tubman, Conductor on the 
Underground Railroad by Ann Petry 
(Crowell $2.75) is the biography of a 


brought his 


heroic woman, a distinguished book, and 
an adventure which will hold 
young readers breathless as they read 
how Harriet, an escaped slave herself, 
was called Moses by her people because 
she led more than 300 slaves from the 
South to freedom. 


story 


Information 

Boys and girls have a keen appetite 
for facts and the autumn books provide 
plenty of books of information. William 
Scheele’s The First Mammals (World 
$4.95) is a large volume, with magnifi 
cent drawings on every page, that traces 
the history of this great family from its 
reptilian beginning to the 
know today. Here is the mastodon, the 
mammoth, the dire wolf, and others, all 

| as fascinating as the dinosaurs of Mr. 
Scheele’s Prehistoric Animals published 
last year. Scientifically accurate material 
is presented in clear, interesting fashion. 
In Insect Friends (Dodd $3.00) Edwin 
Way Teale describes ninety-five insects 
helpful to man. Readers will probably 
be surprised to learn that the lady bird 
beetle which feeds on agricultural pests 
is collected, kept in cold storage, and 
sold to farmers and orchardists in the 
| Spring to be turned loose in the fields 
| and among the trees. Mr. Teale’s style is 
always readable and the book is illus- 
trated by the author's own beautiful and 


forms we 


| often dramatic photographs. In All 
| About the Atom (Random $1.95) Ira 


Freeman explains clearly and with many 
| examples about energy, how the atom 
idea was developed, about electrons, 
| and the machines that were invented to 
split the atom and how atoms can be set 
to work for the good of mankind. Boys 
and girls of today will be fascinated by 
Dr. Freeman’s vivid, dramatic 


book. 


Saints and Christmas 

Saints go with us through the year 
but their legends seem particularly ap- 
propriate for reading in the Christmas 
season. Twenty Tales of Irish Saints by 
Alice Curtayne (Sheed and Ward $2.75), 
beautifully designed and printed, will 
be a delightful book for children to find 
on Christmas morning. The author, who 
| is Irish herself and has a feeling for the 


poetry of these old legends, has told 
the stories of Patrick and Brigid, Colum. 
cille and Brendan, Ciaran with his anj. 
mals, Colman with his mouse and fy 
and the rest, with a charming simplicity 
and a gentle humor that is also found 
in the drawings. The Wolf by Man 
Harris (Sheed and Ward $2.25), in 4 
new and revised edition, tells the story 
of three children and their ailing grand. 
mother, snowbound for three days in 
the country. The three lifelike children, 
the snow, the mysterious knocking at the 
door, the surprising way in which help 
came to them on St. John Bosco’s Day, 
make an absorbing story. Catherine 
Beebe in Saint Christopher for Boys 
and Girls (Bruce $2.00) tells the famil- 
iar story of the saint so simply that eight. 
year-olds can read it for themselves. The 
drawings by Robb Beebe have the 
gentle charm of the text. 

A happy family Christmas in old 





Pennsylvania is described by Katharine 
Milhous in With Bells On (Scribner 
$2.00). Some of the Christmas customs 
from overseas come into the book and 
there is genuine Christmas feeling in the 
making of the “Putz” (the Christmas 
Manger) by the children as they wait 
for the return of their oldest brother 
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who has gone to help his uncle carry 
freight in the Conestoga wagon. One 
little sister was sure he would 
“with bells on,” and so he did, the jing: 
ling hoop of bells that was given to the 
teamster who helped another team out 
of a snowbank. Welcome Christmas! A 
Garland of Poems Chosen by Anne 
Thaxter Eaton (Viking $2.50) contains 
fifty-four Christmas poems and carols, 
some old, some new, chosen because they 
have in them the inner spirit of the sea- 
son and suggest not only a happy but a 
blessed Christmas. The lovely decora- 
tions by Valenti Angelo are truly in the 
spirit of the season. 
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MISSIONARY FRANCISCAN SISTERS 
OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Do you wish to serve God in the home and in the 
foreign missions? The Missionary Franciscan Sisters con- 
duct schools, orphanages, catechetical centers, and clinics 
in the United States, Canada, Egypt, Australia, and 
New Guinea. For irf rmation write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
20 Manet Road, Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 


"Your Life—What Shall It Be?’ Will you offer 
it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 
of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 
youth! They need you to help them prepare for 
Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. 
are YOU interested? write to 

Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 


a 
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As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
lower of Christ in the oldest religious 
nursing order of men, Professionally and 
technically skilled Brothers staff every 
department of their own modern hospi- 
tals. Illustrated booklet, MODERN SAMAR- 
ITANS, sent free. Write today: 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 





CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER 








Write: Director of Vocations 
Hospitalier Brothers of St. John of God, 
Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 











MEN IN SANDALS 
The Discaiced Carmelite Fathers 
combine a life of contemplation and 
action. For information about the 
priesthood or brotherhood, write to: 
Director of Vocations, Discalced 
Carmelite Monastery, 514 Warren 
t., Brookline, Massachusetts. 

















Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 











“A MAGNIFICENT 
INVESTMENT 


Offer your life for the service of others! 
Join the SONS OF MARY Health of 
the Sick, the only men’s community of 
its kind to do medical and catecheti- 
cal work in the Missions. 

Write 






for full information to 
SYLVA MARIA 
Framingham, Massachusetts 





YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
ond int q@ school work or the 
tehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 

Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 
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SECRETS OF THE 
HIDDEN CLOISTERS 
(Continued from page 19) 

spirited away during the night, rescued 
by a group sympathetic citizens. 
Rather than admit they had been hood- 
winked by the the 


of 


nuns, authorities 


decided not to pursue them. Steps were | 


taken to convert the old building into 
a National Religious Museum. 

It took two years of investigation to 
satisly the police that most of the miss- 
ing square had been found. But. still 
the search went on. It’s still going on 
today. Two years ago, a new vault was 
unearthed the of 
year, a room, 


containing remains 
Each 
a new tunnel is discovered. 

Today, the Museum that used to be 
the Convent of Santa Monica still stands 
cpposite the police station in Puebla, 
visited each day by hundreds of travelers 
from every part of the world, a silent 
tribute small band of 
women risked their lives rather 
than repudiate their vows. And what 
happened to the Sisters of Santa Mon- 
ica? Well, no one really knows. But 


twenty nuns, new 


to a 


who 


courageous | 


there are people in Puebla who will tell | 


you that on certain quiet streets there 


| are buildings known as boardinghouses 


to and from which many people come 
and go, but no one ever seems to stay 
except an occasional teenage girl who 
says good-by to her parents on the street 
and then disappears within the walls 
forever. And there are others who claim 
that warm summer evenings, just 
after twilight, the soft strains of organ 
music float over the city of Puebla, re- 
minding the good men and women of 
the town that, compared with the cour- 
age of the Sisters of Santa Monica, the 
law of man is a weak, frail thing. 


on 








Last Request 


> The aged patient was on the 
point of death and the doctor 
decided to be frank with him. 
“It’s better that you know the 
truth,” said. “I have 
everything possible for you and 


he done 
there is no hope of recovery. Is 
there anyone in particular that 
you would like to see?” 

“Yes,” answered the patient, 
feebly. “I'd like to see another 
doctor.” 

—Patricia Mann 
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Let this picture bring 
HAPPINESS 


INTO YOUR HOME 


"" 





This original and inspired study of the 
Master is a photograph of the original 
painting by deJavann, 8 X 10 Sepia Tone. 
Beautifully mounted, no additional framing 
required. This will be sent to you for Two 
Dollars. A perfect and most thoughtful gift. 
If not more than pleased your money re- 
funded by return mail. 

Sacred Subjects P. O. Box 164 

New York 36, N. 

Sacred Subjects P. O. Box 164, Dept. S 

New York 36, N. Y. 

I enclose $2, send me your photograph of 
deJavann's study of Christ. I must be 


satisfied or my money will be refunded im- 
mediately. 


Name 
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Become A Hotel Executive? 


The success of Lewis Grad- 
yes! 


. uates proves you can qualify 

or fascinating hotel, motel, 
“T am now club or apartment house 
Housekeeper projects. Opportunities 
Of a fine ho- everywhere for both young 
tel, thanks to and mature. Previous experi- 
ance proved 



























Lewis Train- 


ner? a: Mee n unnecessary. 
am Rogers. Train in spare time at home 
or through resident classes 

¢° in Washington. Nationwide 

y € Placement | Service FREE 
“Now Chief Write for FREE book, ‘Your 


Steward of re- ¥ Biz Opportunity.’ 


sort hotel and Approved for ALL Veteran 
t an excel- ini 
font “salary.” Training, LEWIS HOTEL 
- er, 


TRAINING SCHOOL Desk AX- 
6803, Wash. 7, D.C. 40th yr. 











Please Remember to Send Your Old 
AND New Address to THE SIGN 





AT LOWEST 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


DIRECT from 
Importer to You! 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, or your 
money back! NOW you can save upto 50% 
by direct purchase from America’s leading 
distributor of famous genuine | 


ACCORDIONS. TRADE-INS ACCEPTED. 








Small Down Payment 
As Little As 








Zone__State. 


ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OUTLET 


pik Cigar Te tr me Dept. TS-125 Kau eee 
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in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. 





PIARIST FATHERS 


PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 


They started the first free schools for everybody. 


The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 
Write for further information to the 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 














SACRED HEART 


seminary and novitiate 
> love of the Sacred Heart 
United States. 
nen, 8 to 35. 


s Lay 


who have 
Brothers 





welcome boys of high school and college age 


Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. 
no vocation to the priesthood, 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 


MISSIONARIES 


to apply tor admission to 

Lack of funds is no obstacle. 
by teaching and preaching in the 
Young 
are eligible to 











As A 
PRIEST 
You Will: 


Pray & Study 
in Seminary 
or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, 
Preach Mis- 
sions, Retreats 
As Missionary, 
Home or Abroad = 





rt 


For Complete Information, Write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 





If you live in any state 
east of Ohio. 











As A 
BROTHER 
You Will: 


Pray & Work 
in the Monas- 
tery, Learn- 
ing Trades 

to help with 
Monastery 
supplies & 
maintenance 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 





tet MA rs 


5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 





If you live in Ohio or 
west of it. 











* Religious Teachers. 


De La Salle Normal 
Lafayétte (3), La. 
La Salle College 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. 








* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechahical skills 
For informatjon address the vocational director nearest your home 


St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Barrytown (3), N. Y. 
La Salle Institute 
Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 





BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as « 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 
Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 


South Union, Kentucky 


Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Are you interested in dedicating your life to God 
as a Brother? The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in 
many activities: teaching, foreign missions, working 
with underprivileged boys, office work, printing, cook- 
ing, trades, farming, etc. For information write: 
= Hyacinth, C.8.C. Brother Eymard, C.8.C. 














. Joseph Juniorate orf 218 Dujarie Hall 
Valatic 9, New York Notre Dame, Ind. 
nisi a i4 3. BAi. +} 





rr y 
Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
care for the needy, aged, af- 
flicted and chronically ill. 
Nurse the sick and save souls, 
Whatever your talents are, 
they can be used to assist in 
this tremendously needed 

apostolate. Write to: 
Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka, Mo. 





ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, music, 
social activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. 
Complete sports program. Early application ad- 
vised. For catalog and information write: 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 











Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


| Accredited by the Middle States Association of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 








Georgetown Preparatory School 
Successful preparation for leading colleges and 
universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High 
School. 93 acres of campus and playing fields, 
Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages 
of Washington. For catalog and view book 
address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan. S.J., Headmaster, 
Box S, Gorrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to 
Washington, D. C. 











Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 








LETTERS 


(Continued from page 6) 


standard of living and through what may 
be termed “‘tractoritis”—craze for machinery, 
It is disturbing to know that 15 per cent 
of Austria’s farms have no children at al); 
that every day five people quit farm work 
for good; that the majority religious 
vocations no longer stem from the peasants; 
that movies and sports have definitely dis. 
rupted the pattern of Christian village life; 
that crass materialism has inwaded the coun. 
tryside; that Socialists are making headway 
in rural districts, etc. The handwriting js 
on the wall. The Church may actually be 
losing sections of peasantry, while some of 
the workers are being regained. 

Although this remains an_ essentially 
\ustrian problem, it has its parallels all 
over Europe and is being fostered directly 
by American methods of commercial and 
scientific agriculture disseminated abroad, 

Why not spread some of the solid recom. 
mendations of the U. §. Catholic Rural Life 
Conference? These could indeed help to 
turn the tide! 


of 


Pror. ERNst F. 
IONA COLLEGE 
New Rocue re, N. Y. 


WINTER 


Among Other Things—Jets 


I would like to congratulate you and also 
pick a bone with you. Your “Spiritual 
Thought for the Month” (Sept.) was, I 
think, one of the finest, thought-provoking 
articles I have ever read. I approve whole- 
heartedly the thoughts expressed, although 
{ don’t think the author went far enough. 
The “holier than thou” attitude is never 
very pleasant even if it may be justified. ... 

My hat is off also to Katherine Burton 
for her article on ‘“Puritanical Dresses.” 

The “bones” are rather small. In your 
“Current Fact & Comment” piece on the 
Pope and his address to the newsman of 
Rome, I think you give the impression that 
the publication of printed filth is more 
widespread than it really is... . 

The last is a very small bone indeed but 
in reference to “Race With Death,” which 
of our jet fighters has flying controls for 
the radar observer? 

James F. Durry, Jr. 
Curvy CHase, Mp. 


Re; reader Duffy’s question on jets: 

They're still putting erasers on pencils, 
I note, but I think someone ought to put 
out a new kind of sunburn lotion for people 
who get third degree burns around the face 
from blushing. Namely one Mack Costigan. 

Now, while I never make a_ mistake 
(cheers!) , I find that this guy Costigan is 
more human than most people. 
by the numbers, frequently 
bashedly. Therefore, from this day hence 
I banish him from my bed and board for 
what he did in a certain story entitled “Race 
With Death” which poor, unsuspecting 
SicN bought and published. 

The truth about Costigan is that he had 
Mr. Lockheed’s aircraft. products slightly 
mixed up. He had flown in the T-33, two- 
seat, jet fighter trainer quite a bit and, 
with a rush of brains to the head, had 
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figured that the all-weather version of the 
game plane, the F-94C, also had controls in 
the back cockpit. Let’s face it—it doesn't. 

But an eagle-eyed reader caught this char- 
acter Costigan with his editorial flaps down 
_and now Costigan is trying to lie his way 
out of the charge by saying that the plane 
he had in mind was a TF-61 (which is by 
way of splitting the difference between a 
7-33 and an F-94). But don’t let him get 
away with it. 

I'm glad you caught this guy Costigan 
with the goods. I’ve had a lot of trouble 
with him, and maybe this will 
straighten him out. Personally I've always 
distrusted people who use aliases. 

Ep MAcK MILLER 


too, 


ENcLEWwoop, COLo. 


To the unalert: Mack Costigan is a pen 
name of Ed Mack Miller. 


Just Bragging? 


We would want the world to know if we 
had an All-American football star, and we 
are just as proud to announce that a winner 
of the 1955 National Science Talent Search 
has chosen Marquette University. She is 
Kathleen Hable, Loyal, Wis. (THE SIGN, 
October, page 60), who has begun pre- 
medical studies in Marquette’s College of 
Liberal Arts. Her father, Dr. Albert Hable, 
is a 1933 graduate of Marquette’s Medical 
school, and her sister, Mary, a 1954 gradu- 
ate of the College of Nursing. 

Miss ANN GRATTAN 
PuBLIC INFORMATION 
UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
MARQUETTE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Your Bowery 


| would like to comment on “There’s A 
Bowery in Your Town,” by Jim Bishop, in 
the October issue of your magazine. 

This was an excellent article, portraying 
alcoholics vividly and accurately, as per- 
sons sick of body, mind, and _ soul. 
There was one statement that in my opinion 
was wrong. This was where you gauged 
the degrees of alcoholism, from a 10 per 
cent alcoholic to a 100 per cent alcoholic. 
This is dangerous reasoning for an alcoholic, 
iegardless of his degree of sickness, and the 
“slips” from the AA program occur most 
often with the self-admitted alcoholic who 
has not lost home, job, or respect, but 
knows his drinking is ‘out of control.” ... 

Doris H. WALSH 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Found Jim Bishop's “There's a Bowery 
in Your Town” an interesting and under- 
standing article. Please ask him not to refer 
to the alcoholic as a bum. He is asking 
sympathy for them and then turns around 
and does not show compassion himself in 
calling them bums... . 

Mary WILLIAMS 
CARROLLTON, GA. 


Detroit Parish 


THE SIGN is getting better every month. 
The October issue is a gold mine for those 
of us who are working in the field of Social 
Action. I was particularly happy about 
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SENT DIRECT FROM PARIS! 
WORLD-WIDE DOLL CLUB! 


Both kiddies and grown-ups will be thrilled 
with membership in unique Doll Club! Gift 
Gift 


Membership 
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1. Certificate. A beautiful big French Doll ar- 
rives first—a Free Bonus just for joining! 
Then each month another rare doll arrives 
direct from another foreign land—in export 


What excitement when each package comes! 
What finds these big hand-crafted dolls are! 
Money-Back Guarantee Lets You 
Keep French Doll Free! 

Ensure Christmas delivery of free doll. Order before Dec. 7th 
and add only $1 extra for airmail postage. If not delighted 
with free doll, money will be refunded in full and you keep 
doll free! Cancel membership at any time for refund of 


NOTE: Postman must collect 15c foreign package 
delivery fee. This cannot be prepaid. 


i DEPT. 197 
WORLD-WIDE DOLL CLUB oanien, conn. 













To The New Members Of The 


Most dolls are 1 foot tall. Charming features. 
Hand-painted faces. Colorful Old World cos- 
tumes. Such unusual details as earrings, lace 
trimmed undies, glossy hair! From Europe, 
Asia, South America, Africa + the whole 
world! True collector's items, not available 
in U.S.A. except to members. Inspire interest 
in geography, languages 
history. You'd expect 
to pay up to $7 each 
—and even more! 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic Coilege for Women, 
conducted by the Schooi Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. ree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 


For Catalogue and Further Information 
ry ie the Registrar 








SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 


You may send your payments to 
SIG 


Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW Y 
Westchester County 
Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses im Arts and Science, pre-mediecal, 
jeurnaliom, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


ORK 























COLLEGE OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 


Portland, Maine 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Liberal Arts Teachers’ College 


Address the Dean 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 





Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited. 














OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 


and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. 


Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. 

Newburgh, N. 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 


LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girlse— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 


DOMINIC 
Y. 














COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


Resident and Day 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training. 


Spacious campus. Complete facilities 
for student activities program 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 











LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual development, 
intellectual progress. Senior 


pus. 7ind year. 50 miles 
Catalog. Box 8, Oakdale, L. 1, 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River © One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities Grades % through 12 Established 


1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient location, 
70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and intra- 
mural. Write for catalog 


Rev. George J. Wuenschel, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 











;--Seton Hill College—- 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- 


ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen- 
tary and secondary teacher education; art, 
music, home economics education Campus 


nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of 
Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Regional, national reditation 


Write Box 23-S__ 
ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS .a2nz:. 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptional 
Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 


Catalog on Request. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law Stimulating social 
and sports program Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men's colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley, New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool, Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 

Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 





Gilmour Academy 
A Catholic 
Preparatory School 
for Boys 


Fully accredited four year preparatory courses 
for resident and day students conducted by the 
srothers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In 
liana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling 
and guidance. 


Brother Alfonso Comeau, C.S.C. 
Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 











ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 
with the G 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Hi aor Education of Women. 

ucation. 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music 
ood Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
and Speech. In co-operation 








ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
@® Bachelor of Arts 
® Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 





Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Young women live graciously, grow 
spiritually, prepare for careers 

Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 
Box 45 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, 


IND. 


| 
| 
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—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 


MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
pares for college or business. Sports for all boys. Under 
Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Chicago. 
Catalog. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake St., Aurora, Ill. 














MARIAN COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher 
training, pre-professional courses, business adminis- 
tration, home-making, medical technology. Modern 
buildings; spacious campus; stimulating social and 
sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 


MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 

Boys—Conducted by the Francisca 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 

climate. Modern buildings including a large 

gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 

major sports. Accredited Junior High with 

Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 
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your tribute to Father Clem Kern of Detroj, 
(page 52), who, in my opinion, is one of 
the greatest little priests in the world. L was § 
also delighted with your own editorial, I 
hope that you won't mind my reprinting jt 
in the next issue of our monthly bulletin 
Social Action Notes for Priests. 
Very Rev. MsGr. Grorce G. Hicers 
DirRECTOR, SOCIAL ACTION Dept. N.C.Wo, ¥ 
WASHINGTON, D. C, ) 


Author to Illustrator 


I especially admire Mr. Mazoujian’s 
of line (October, p. 19) —some. 
thing that is sadly uncommon in the graphic 
arts of today. I am grateful to him for do. 
ing so good a job... . 

WILLIAM 


firm use 


A. BREYFOGLE 


Norwicu, VT. 


Talented Negroes and TV 


I am writing with reference to the state. 
ment made in the May issue of THE Sigy 
magazine by John Lester: “Informed Ne. 
groes all frankly admit, by the 
there would more their 
radio and 


way, that 
people in 
IV, even under present condi- 
tions, if more were qualified. They insist, 
though, that more would train themselves 
it they felt they had 
job.” 


be of 


a better chance of a 
This is a hypocritical and unfair state- 


ment. Hy Gardner of the New York Herald 





Tribune wrote recently: “Many Negroes in 
show business, like in baseball or any form 
of athletics, have natural born talents. ... 
Since the Lord has gifted certain humans 
with rare artistic abilities, the viewing pub- 
lic is being cheated of many hours of en- 
joyment until such time these per- 
sonalities are starred in the regular line-ups, 
not in the role of pinch hitters... .” 

Mr. John Lester seems to be unaware of 
the fact that thousands of Negroes are 
graduated from colleges each year in every 
field of endeavor. ‘This help to 
qualify them for the so-called TV and 
radio jobs that are not available to them 
because of the color of their skin (the way 
God made them)... . 

Mrs. C, B. MItcHet 


a as 


should 


HunNtINGTON, N. Y, 


Pity the Farmer 
\s a farm homemaker, I wish to 
take exception to a statement on page 12 
of the September issue: “The gains won by 
unions have not been at the expense of 
other groups in the community.” Every 
time the steel workers receive a pay raise, 
it automatically adds dollars to the cost of 


farm machinery. The farmer finds 
himself with mounting costs but with a 
much lower income. We have to have new 


machinery or repair parts as needed... . 
We're still part of the community though 
we're usually not treated as such. Every 
rise in prices affects us and many of us 
are wondering how long we can hang on 
before going bankrupt. 
Mrs. ELMeR MCLEAN 
GRAND RApips, MINN. 
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] To save postage, | enclose $5.95—ship prepaid. 
] | enclose $1.00 deposit—will pay balance C.0.D. Ms... 
(In Canada $7.95.) Niresk, 214 Main St., Toronto 13, Ont. : 


walks. Unbreakable, washable plastic body. Sparkling ‘‘go-to- 

sleep” eyes. She sits up and stands. Fully jointed, finely detailed, 

19 in. high. You get all 7 outfits and this lovely doll at one unbelievable low price. 
© Niresk Industries, Inc., 4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, lll. 
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A Beautiful Bible for Christmas and the New Year 


uf you jon the Family Reading Club nol 
and agree to accept as few as 
| 6 selections duri wg y the coming 12 months 
coo oe ; — Actually meena 
oii 83/16 x 6 inches! 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THIS MAGNIFICENT 
“LIGHT OF THE WORLD” CATHOLIC BIBLE _— 
@ Lifetime Binding.— morocco-grained; stained page * 


edges @ More than 1400 pages @ 64 Reproductions 
of the most famous religious paintings of all time, half 











in glorious full color @ Family Register, illuminated in 

four colors and gold — plus Military Record @ 32 Pages 

of Spiritual Gems, illuminated in four colors and gold 
® Gold silk marker 


PLUS Encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII and Pius XII on Study 
of Holy Scripture Biblical Atlas with 12 full-color maps 

. Historical and Chronological Index Indulgences for 
Reading the Bible Prayer before and after reading Scrip- 
ture... Table of Epistles; Table of Feasts of Saints 
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| MAIL COUPON NOW CoH ee le 
| FREE: THE Light of the World CATHOLIC BIBLE ; ee 
WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE FAMILY READING CLUB 


| Family Reading Club, Dept. 12-S1, Mineola, New York 
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